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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


We newspaper folks in the United 
States have our troubles and problems 
these days but at least we don’t have 
one of the problems facing British pub- 
lishers—“the protection of staffs, of- 
fices and works,” as Britain’s News- 
paper World puts it, from possible and 
perhaps probable future air raids. 

Business firms, the Newspaper 
World reports, will have to make their 
own arrangements for the protection 
of buildings and staffs. Income tax re- 
bates have been announced for firms 
that organize plans to protect their 
workers and additional steps are to be 
taken, the magazine adds, to “ensure 
that every employer of more than 100 
workpeople shall have organized an 
adequate scheme for the protection of 
staffs and the maintenance of business. 

Believing you may be interested—as 
an employer or employe—in the extent 
of the precautions Britain is taking, 
particularly in regard to newspapers 
and newspaper distributing concerns, 
we are going to take the liberty of lift- 
ing the Newspaper World’s account in 
part and passing it on to you. Here 
goes: 


“An example of the way the 
problem can be tackled is provided 
in London by W. H. Smith and 
Son, Ltd., the well-known firm of 
wholesale newsagents. This was 
described in the Daily Telegraph 
when it was stated that the elabo- 
rate precautions had been espe- 
cially taken because ‘the Govern- 
ment has emphasized that in the 
event of an emergency the contin- 
ued distribution of newspapers 
would be a vital factor in maintain- 
ing public morale.’ 

“An interesting point is that all 
lorry drivers and their attendants 
transporting newspapers to the 
railheads will be dressed in reason- 
ably proofed clothing. Arrange- 
ments are being made with pub- 
lishers for the use of cheap wrap- 
ping paper which can be thrown 
away and replaced if contaminated 
by gas. At all points steps will be 
taken to replace contaminated 
wrappers. 

“The scheme involves a staff of 
3,000 men and women, 2,000 of 
whom are in the main office in 
Central London and 1,000 in a fac- 
tory at Lambeth. 

“Three hundred of the 3,000 will 
eventually be highly trained in 


[Concluded on page 23] 


























Reporter to the Reds 


Moscow Offers Problems and Compensations to Correspondents 


I; is four o’clock in the morning. It is 
snowing, and it is bitter cold. The 
scene is the front entrance of the Nark- 
omindial, or Foreign Office, in Mos- 
cow. Cars drive up, and men get out 
clutching portable typewriters and 
struggling in their pockets for passes 
to show the guard as they hurry into 
the building. 

The guard is not excited. He scruti- 
nizes each pass carefully and nods his 
okay. Then he settles back to his post 
and yawns. After all, it’s just the for- 
eign correspondents coming to get a 
communique. 

Soon he is aroused by correspond- 
ents or their messengers rushing down- 
stairs with the first “take” of the story 
to go to the telegraph office. Each one 
must again show his pass. 

This may go on for an hour or more, 
depending on the length of the com- 
munique. 


Ir doesn’t sound romantic, but there’s 
a kick to it. It reads like it might be 
chilly work; it is, especially if you’ve 
just gotten out of a warm bed. 

But that’s how it is in Russia, where 
anything can happen, and where all the 
rules are different. 

Communiques don’t break very 
often, but when they do come they are 
always important, unpredictable as to 
content, and terse in style. Also. to the 
sorrow of the working press, they are 
usually issued after midnight. 

Such front page stories as Schmidt 
landing at the North Pole, the Tuk- 
hachevsky execution, and the denunci- 
ation of Italian “piracy” in the Medi- 
terranean all were given out as com- 
muniques. 

There are, of course, many other 
sources of news. To begin with, most 
correspondents subscribe to approxi- 
mately 40 daily newspapers, including 
morningers and eveningers. This list 
embraces publications of the main com- 
missariats, such as heavy industry, 
light industry, and transport; all im- 
portant provincial papers; and special 
periodicals. They must be read care- 
fully since news standards in Russia 
differ from those in other countries, 
and the play a story gets here is not in- 
frequently in inverse ratio to the play 
it will receive outside. 

Stories of nation importance are usu- 
ally carried by Tass, the Soviet news 
agency. Special periodicals, such as 
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By JAMES BROWN 


Moscow Correspondent, 
International News Service 


the anti-religious magazine, are also 
of great importance. 


By some mysterious process, known 
only to the Soviet postal authorities, 
magazines, periodicals, and provincial 
papers do not arrive with any degree 
of consistent regularity. Thus, one cor- 
respondent’s Kiev newspaper may be 
delivered a day ahead of anybody 
else’s, and, if there happens to be news 
of great importance in that issue, he 
scores a beat. 

Then, too, with such a mass of ma 
terial to go through every day, the 
art of “reading a newspaper” must be 
developed to a high point in order 
not to waste time. Getting what is 
important, rejecting the rest, seeing 
the significance behind apparently triv- 
ial items, interpreting events: these 
things become second nature to a cor- 
respondent after he has once acquired 
the “feel” of Moscow. 

A working knowledge of the history 
of the Bolshevik revolution, outstand- 
ing leaders and the parts they played 
in events of the past 20 years, plus 
some understanding of present aims is 
also essential. Newspapers are filled 
with unidentified quotations and refer- 
ences, which, while familiar to Rus- 





A Russian peasant explains a poster to 
Correspondent Brown. 


sians, are apt to mystify the foreigner. 

Besides newspapers, there are also 
what are known as “contacts.” These 
are tremendously important, but 
almost every correspondent has differ 
ent ideas on the subject. 

Essentially, the value of contacts as 
a news source depends upon the re 
porter himself: his ability to make 
friends, to be discreet when the occa 
sion demands, and finally, most impor 
tant of all, to know how to handle the 
information when he gets it. If he is 
going to use it, he must be able to 
check upon its veracity. 

This is usually difficult, yet he must 
be sure. Moscow is always alive with 
rumors; some are true and some are 
not true. There’s no safe rule except 
to check and double check anything to 
the nth degree. 


SENDING a story is also a compli 
cated process. First, the cable must be 
written in triplicate: one copy for the 
censor, one for the telegraph office, and 
one for the correspondent’s files. When 
this is done, the cable must be taken 
to the censor’s office where it is signed 
and stamped. Then, it is delivered to 
the telegraph office for transmission to 
London where it is finally relayed to 
New York. Filing time for a press 
message between Moscow and London 
averages about one hour. 

Problems which confront the cor 
respondent are varied in nature, but 
the two most important are transporta 
tion and living quarters. An automo 
bile is a practical necessity, and, since 
it is almost impossible to buy a Rus 
sian car, one must import from abroad 

This is expensive, but there is no 
alternative. Garage space, however, is 
relatively easy to obtain, and a car may 
be driven all year round without any 
difficulty. Even after the heaviest snow 
storm the streets of Moscow are kept 
open, and the ease and efficiency with 
which the Soviets handle snow re 
moval never fails to interest foreigners 

Finding living quarters is the hard 
est problem of all. One may always 
live in a hotel, of course, but most cor 
respondents try to get apartments 
Moscow at present is overcrowded, and 
apartments of any kind are priceless. 
Under the present housing program, 
the situation will eventually be reme 
died; meanwhile, it rests with the indi 
vidual to do the best he can. There is 
a special government bureau, known 








a 


as Burobin, which has been created to 
help foreigners in this respect, but its 
scope is limited. 

Coverage of special functions, such 
as parades in the Red Square, treason 
trials, and trans-polar flight take-offs, 
are arranged by the Press Department 
of the Foreign Office, and special tick- 
ets are issued to accredited corre- 
spondents. Demonstrations of any kind 
in Russia, especially those held in Red 
Square, are well worth seeing, regard- 
less of their immediate news value. 
Airmeets, for example, are held pe- 
riodically in every large country, but it 
is doubtful if any nation can rival the 
spectacular parachute jumping shown 
in the Soviet Union. 


INTERVIEWS may be divided into 
two categories; those with members of 
the government and, hence, political in 
nature; and those with professional 
people, aviators, actors, and stakhano- 
vites on non-political subjects. Need- 
less to say, the first type of interview is 
the most difficult to obtain. 

Stalin has given some notable inter- 
views, and Litvinov occasionally re- 
ceives the press, but these events are 
rare. The only method of arranging to 
see a high government official is to 
apply through the foreign office which, 
in turn, transmits the request to the 
official. 

Many good stories have been ob- 
tained, however, from non-political in- 
terviews. Trans-polar aviators, inven- 
tors, leaders in medicine and other 
fields, invariably furnish interesting 
copy, and they are not too difficult to 
arrange. Correspondents also find that 
it is well to keep in touch with the for- 
eign embassies and legations. Besides 
being sources of information regarding 
prominent visitors in Moscow, embas- 
sies refiect the changing phases of their 
countries’ relations with the Soviet 
Union, a subject which must be fol- 
lowed daily by all reporters. 

Work routine usually runs as fol- 
lows: reading of morning papers, 
checking special stories, and sending 
the day’s first cables from 9: 00 till 1:00. 
Then, in the afternoon, unless some- 
thing breaks, one is free for particular 
assignments, interviews, visiting em- 
bassies, or writing mail stories. 

Evening papers start arriving at 
about 7:00 and continue till 9:30. Pro- 
vincial papers may come either in the 
morning or evening. The press depart- 
ment of the foreign office stays open 
until midnight ordinarily, but it may 
be open most of the night if there is a 
communique. Most difficult periods for 
a reporter are those in which a trial or 
a session of the Supreme Soviet are be- 
ing held. These begin in the morning 
and last until 10:00 or 11:00 at night, 








Irs quite a jump from the 
campus of Washington & Lee 
University in Lexington, Va., to 
the towers of Moscow but James 
Brown, Moscow correspondent 
for International News Service, 
made it within a few years after 
graduation. 

From the campus he went to 
work for INS in the New York 
bureau. His next assignment 
was as an assistant in the Paris 
office. He went to Moscow from 
Paris. Some of the stories he has 
covered include the Olympic 
games in Berlin, the Duke of 
Windsor’s stay in Austria, the 
trials in Russia, the strikes in 
Paris and subsequent riots. One 
of the most recent stories which 
he helped cover was the flight 
of Howard Hughes. Brown di- 
rected coverage of the flight 
across Russia. 

Aside from his correspond- 
ence work, Brown likes to play 
tennis, swim and sit in on a 
game of poker. His greatest 
aversions, he says, are “mid- 
night communiques from the 
Moscow Foreign Office.” De- 
spite the fact he gets called out 
of bed frequently for these, he 
thinks ““Moscow is Europe's 
most interesting city.” 





and, since the correspondent cannot 
neglect his routine duties, he finds him- 
self working 15 or 16 hours a day in 
order to get everything done. Dur- 
ing the Bukharin treason trial, for ex- 
ample, Hitler moved into Austria, 
which meant that, besides covering the 
fate of 21 former Bolsheviks, corre- 
spondents had to file every available 
bit of Soviet reaction on the interna- 
tional situation. 


SESSIONS of the Supreme Soviet 
probably represent the world’s most 
colorful parliamentary body. Divided 
into two groups, the Council of Nation- 
alities and the Council of the Union, 
the Supreme Soviet meets in the 
Kremlin. Composed of every nation- 
ality in the U. S. S. R., and represent- 
ing peasants, collective farmers, law- 
yers, writers, and mechanics, the depu- 
ties arrive in Moscow from far Repub- 
lies, most of the dressed in their native 
costumes. Women add much to the 
color of the assembly, and the legisla- 
tive proceedings are often interrupted 
by loud applause for Stalin and other 
members of the government. The final 
assembly of one previous session was 


marked by a fanfare of bugles and the 
parading into the hall of uniformed 
representatives of every branch of the 
nation’s armed forces. 

Social life is relatively limited in 
comparison with that of other Euro- 
pean capitals. There are occasional 
parties, teas, and receptions, and, pe- 
riodically, the American Embassy in- 
vites the foreign colony to the showing 
of a Hollywood film. 

This is a big event, since only Rus- 
sian films are shown in Soviet theaters, 
and no one, who can possibly attend, 
ever misses an American movie. Few 
tragedies in the life of a correspondent 
can compare with having to leave in 
the midst of a Mickey Mouse in order 
to answer a cable query or send a com- 
munique. 

The necessity of always being in 
touch both with the press department 
of the foreign office and one’s home 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is the 
cardinal rule of Moscow reporting. 
When the correspondent goes out he 
must always leave someone in his 
apartment to answer telephone calls 
and receive cables. And that person 
must be able to get in touch with him 
immediately. Many a correspondent 
has rushed from the theater after the 
first act, or left a formal dinner during 
the soup course but that is the way 
things happen. 

There is no 8-hour day for the re- 
porter in Russia; he must be on duty 
around the clock seven days a week, 
and his home office depends on him to 
do so. If he goes out in the country for 
an afternoon’s skiing, he has to ar- 
range for protection in his absence; 
three hours’ delay on a story would be 
fatal. 


Bur there are compensations. First, 
the life itself in Russia has a fascina- 
tion. Difficult to describe because of 
its intangibleness, there is a _ wild 
strangeness, almost as if the atmos- 
phere were surcharged, which every- 
one feels. Avoiding questions of doc- 
trine, and not crediting this, either 
rightly or wrongly, to the social 
changes which are taking place, it 
might be well to point out that the fas- 
cination has always existed. Writers 
have felt it, and remarked upon it, 
since the time of Peter the Great. 
Then, too, there is the thrill and ex- 
citement of covering one of the big- 
gest stories of the Twentieth Century. 
Only one reporter is assigned for each 
agency and newspaper; consequently, 
the correspondent has one sixth of the 
world for his territory and one hun- 
dred and seventy million people for his 
subjects. There is nothing small about 
the Soviets, either in size or the way 
[Concluded on page 17 | 
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You Take the Main Road —And 
I'll Take the Rural Road— 


Bic news may break for you today, 
tonight, any moment. News that will 
send your paper on the streets with 
headlines screaming across the breadth 
of page one. It may be crime or catas- 
trophe, murder, riot, robbery—storm, 
flood, fire. You may be assigned to it, 
or, boy howdy! You may be on the job 
when hell breaks loose! 

It’s such possibility, the unexpected, 
which keeps you sophisticated news 
hounds pounding pavements while 
men of lesser ability move up to better 
jobs. Typewriter itch in your fingers, 
ink on your nose—one whiff of a big 
story and you forget to crab at the 
front office. 

You’re experienced. You're hard 
and dote on it. Yet you thrill to your 
specific weakness just as positively as 
the high school sophomore does to 
bers. You’re just a sentimental retailer 
of adjectives. Anything may happen 
and you still hope it does. 


FEEL sorry for folks out in the sticks, 
where nothing ever happens? Perhaps, 
unless you’re old enough to envy them. 
And as for us, purveyors of informa- 
tion which we hope will be vital to 
sons of the soil, you might be down- 
right contemptuous. How can we get a 
kick outta that? 

Well, we have our big moments, too. 
And they come just as they do to you— 
today, perhaps, but if not then, why to- 
morrow, or any time, unexpectedly or 
on assignment. To us also anything 
may happen and when it does we thrill 
and itch to give it expression. We don’t 
call it news. Because it isn’t in the 
common conception of the term. 


By M. N. BEELER 


Associate Editor, 
Capper’s Farmer 


Your shipwreck or airplane disaster 
may last three days or a week, until it’s 
written out or something else claims 
attention. Your story and the follow- 
up may help nobody at all, except to 
satisfy curiosity. It is soon forgotten 
by you and your readers. 

But our story on a better way to 
raise baby chicks with the follow-up 
may go on and on for months and 
years. It may bring hope to a discour- 
aged farm woman, provide an educa- 
tion for her lack-opportunity children, 
increase the family purchasing power 
many fold. And every time the story is 
retold in the experience of a practical 
poultry keeper it has the same poten- 
tialities that it had at first. 


Do you understand me to be compar- 
ing such a prosaic subject as baby 
chicks with a top head scoop? The 
news sensation of the day? I am, both 
from the viewpoint of the kick I get out 
of finding and writing the yarn and 
from reader interest, which is nearly 
100 per cent. 

Baby chicks embrace death with an 
enthusiasm which makes the harassed 
farm woman wonder if that might have 
been their purpose in hatching. 

There’s no profit in dead chicks, no 
new kitchen range, no paper for the 
parlor, no shoes for the children, no 
mortgage money, no new automobile, 
no radio. There’s tragedy for that fam- 
ily which put its hope in the brooder 


house. The influence of those dead 
chicks may be felt on industrial as 
sembly lines, in metropolitan counting 
houses. 

And you, Mr. Big Shot Newsman, be- 
come interested in chickens, both quick 
and dead, whether you will or no. 


Unt. 10 years ago the farmer who 
wanted to house 250 pullets in the fall 
hatched 1,000 baby chicks — half to 
die and half of those which lived to 
be cockerels. Poultry specialists were 
aware of the loss but did nothing in 
particular about it until J. A. Hendriks, 
a Kansas county agent, decided hatch 
ing two chicks to raise one didn’t make 
sense. He worked out a method of 
feeding and sanitation which enabled 
farmers to raise 95 to 100 per cent of 
the chicks they placed in the brooder. 

Was that news? I thought so. Did 
20,000 readers ever take their stub 
pencils, their fountain pens and type 
writers in hand to tell you what they 
thought about a story you’d written? 
And did they keep on writing every 
time you turned out a follow-up until 
the total amounted to 305,000? Would 
that be a thrill or not, especially when 
you knew that you'd helped every 
blessed one of them? 

That’s the total distribution of the 
Hendriks Method of Feeding Baby 
Chicks by Capper’s Farmer up to Jan. 
1, 1938. And wouldn’t you get a kick 
out of putting so much pressure behind 
a movement that the learned experts 
of approximately 48 states would do 
something about it? Since the original 
Hendriks story was published, just 
about every state extension service has 





Opportunites. methods and rewards to be found and followed in making a career of agri- 
cultural journalism have been discussed in an interesting and unusual series of articles—of 
which this is the fourth—appearing in The Quill. M. N. Beeler, associate editor of Capper’s 
Farmer, who discussed the college training of agricultural writers in the second article of the 
series, treats in the accompanying article of the satisfaction to be found in writing for farm folks. 
Mr. Beeler received both journalism and agriculture degrees from the University of Missouri. He 
then served as agricultural editor at the University of Florida, later holding the same post at Mis- 
souri. He became editor of Farmer & Stockman in Kansas City in 1918, also associate editor of 
lowa Homestead and the Wisconsin Farmer. In January, 1922, he went to Topeka as editor of 
the Kansas Homestead. Subsequently he became associate editor of the Kansas Farmer and 
then associate editor of Capper’s Farmer. We hope that you have found the series interesting. 
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M. N. Beeler at the wheel of the car that takes him through 20 states in search of 
interesting and helpful farm stories. 


adopted a “grow healthy chicks” cam- 
paign or what amounts to the same 
thing, and I can’t be certain that there 
was a single one before that. 


Suppose one of those early letters 
had asked why in tarnation you didn’t 
dig up something that would make 
turkeys live? We knew four poults had 
to be hatched before the steel mill 
puddler could have his Thanksgiving 
bird. George A. Montgomery (Kan- 
sas '20) of our staff accepted the chal- 
lenge. It was a discouraging job until 
he heard from Minnesota. 

Evidently somebody had asked Dr. 
W. A. Billings, extension veterinarian, 
the same question. He sought the an- 
swer and found it had been made 30 
years before and buried in an experi- 
mentation report. Billings verified the 
early work with three years of tests at 
Minnesota and then put the method in 
the hands of 300 turkey growers in that 
state. 

I visited some of the farms with him 
that fall. By Jan. 31, the month that 
story ran, we had heard from 27,309 
readers. At the end of February the 
total was 40,400. Another farm paper 
had announced the Billings experi- 
ments previously but apparently didn’t 
consider the work worthy of further 
notice. We have retold the story many 
times in the experiences of other 
farmers throughout the country, and 
180,000 folks have sent us their nickels 
for a copy of the bulletin which the 
University of Minnesota couldn’t sup- 
ply. 

How many discouraged turkey 
growers read that first story 10 years 
ago we cannot know, but Montgomery, 


prospecting through Ohio for editorial 
material in 1936, discovered two who 
did. A young farm couple had seen 
the story, had written to one of the 
growers mentioned, had eventually 
bought breeding stock, had gone in 
for turkey production and had built 
up a business that in its seventh year 
amounted to $50,000. Was that a thrill 
for him and for us? Literally hundreds 
and hundreds of farmers have devel- 
oped $1,000 to $5,000 projects through 
adopting the Billings method and every 
person who puts a bird on his table at 
Thanksgiving has been benefited by it. 


To us a break, what to you is big 
news, may come from a letter, a col- 
lege release, a chance remark by some 
farmer, something we see along the 
road. It may come today, tomorrow, 
anytime. I had one yesterday. 

Said a Wisconsin youth: “About a 
year ago there appeared in your paper 
an article entitled ‘Is This Fair?’ My 
father and I have entered into an 
agreement very similar to the one de- 
scribed in this article. We have found 
it works very satisfactorily on a 50-59 
basis. I am now operating his 200-acre 
farm. We have 31 head of cattle and 
1,250 chickens.” 

I don’t know John E. Clements. I 
never heard of him before. But I do 
know there’s a story in him, his dad, 
and the farm they operate. His letter 
indicates that a story we printed influ- 
enced them to undertake two projects 
that we have been advocating—a farm 
family partnership for enabling young 
men to work out a debt-free start in 
life, and a 50-50 stcck farming agree- 





ment, the fairest form of lease ever de- 
vised by mankind. 

What of the story John E. Clements 
read? The tip for it likewise came 
through the mail. It was from another 
farm youth, John C. Franklin of Min- 
nesota, and dated March 19, 1935. This 
first John had become conscious of the 
campaign which we were waging edi- 
torially in behalf of farm family part- 
nerships. He outlined the agreement 
which he and his dad had drawn and 
wanted to know if we thought it would 
be fair to both. Sixteen months later, 
after they had an opportunity to get 
the agreement under way, I talked with 
John C. Franklin, over a tractor wheel. 
He was operating not only the home 
place of 240 acres but the 110 acres 
which he had rented six years before, 
under the guidance of a wise father, as 
a means of earning his own start. 

See how an idea appreciates? John 
Franklin read about other boys, and 
John Clements about him. Before 
many months I shall be on the Cle- 
ments farm and still others will read 
about him. If a son and such an agree- 
ment could be established on, not even 
every farm in the country, but only on 
as many as there are sons to work 
them, then no elections would be won 
for a generation at least on the basis of 
farm relief. I’d rather write a story like 
that of John C. Franklin or like the 
one I'll get from John E. Clements than 
to scoop the opposition on the biggest 
scandal that ever broke. 


Ir a 30-acre Oklahoma farmer told 
you he cleared $635.50 by adopting an 
idea from a story you’d written; if a 
1,000-acre farmer in Illinois told you 
he’d changed his whole production pro- 
gram to conform with a system you’d 
advocated; if the operator of a North 
Dakota section had added a profitable 
project at your suggestion; if a Colo- 
rado wheat farmer had adopted from 
your story a new system of forcing 
water into the ground that gave him 
the first 20-bushel prospect he’d had in 
years; if a Wisconsin potato grower in- 
creased his income from a Pennsyl- 
vania idea you had purveyed; if a Ne- 
braskan had been able to add drouth 
hardy grain sorghums to his cropping 
program because you had systema- 
tized cultural practices; if a profitable 
method of making beef which you had 
lifted from obscurity had spread over 
a radius of 500 miles and at least 10 
state colleges had made it a part of 
their standard recommendations; fi- 
nally if such evidence piled up year 
after year—wouldn’t you get a kick out 
of it? 

Catastrophes befall and, although 
relatively few persons are involved, 

[Concluded on page 19] 
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I WANT to take a little gee-whiz out 
of this fiction business. I won’t discuss 
art, I'll talk about making a living; I 
won't hand out a success story, or brag 
about the 40 or 50 stories I’ve sold, but 
I'll try to tell what chances a reporter 
or desk man has of making a go of a fic- 
tion sideline, or of becoming a profes- 
sional writer. 

I'll try to advise you whether to quit 
your job or stay in the saddle. But you 
should know that yourself. 

We know there are an enormous 
number of people sending things to the 
Saturday Evening Post. I’ve never sent 
a story there as yet, and I’ve been writ- 
ing 11 years and selling fiction three 
years. Nothing that I’ve written this 
far would interest the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. But others are doing it 
every day. 

The first lesson, however, is: Never 
send a story where it isn’t wanted. 
There are thousands of publishers who 
pay good cash for stories and there’s a 
chance that everything that is written 
may be published. 


Ip say that it is about a 50-50 chance 
for a newspaperman, providing the 
story went to the right place and it 
didn’t sound like the want-ad page. 
That’s the odds on getting only one 
story sold. Everyone who sells one 
story, can’t sell two, and that’s the rub. 

After you’ve sold your first, you 
have to do the whole thing all over 
again. The 50-50 chance on the first, 
becomes 75-25 on the second and the 
ratic continues to step up as we go 
alc: unless you do something about 
it. 

One story may sell on the basis of an 
original idea, but to sell the same idea 
over and over again requires tech- 
nique. If you are lucky enough to have 
two ideas you're rich, for some of the 
best known writers in this country 
have piled up fame and fortune on one 
idea. 

Take Edgar Rice Burroughs, for ex- 
ample, and the pile he has made out of 
“Tarzan.” The fact that he wrote about 
Mars and some other places, doesn’t 
change the argument. Those latter 
stories were Tarzan dressed in a differ- 
ent garb. Clarence Budington Kelland 
uses a plot that is nearly the same in 
large numbers of his stories, but still 
he’s one of the best. 

After you’ve caught your idea, the 
next step is to convince an editor that 
it’s good. You don’t convince the ed- 
itor by telling each detail of the plot in 
a long letter attached to the manu- 
script. Neither do you convince the 
editor by calling to his attention how 
good the story is. Just let the editor 
read the story and if there’s anything 
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Lines From a Lancer 


By RUSSELL R. WINTERBOTHAM 


that appeals to him, he’ll buy it. En- 
closing a letter with a manuscript 
sometimes helps, but not if it tells how 
colossal the story is. Usually I do not 
enclose a letter unless I have some- 
thing to say. 


WRITERS often overlook the fact 
that the short story has a definite struc- 
tural form—just like a news story. It 
is beyond mere narration and it is dif- 
ferent than a news story in that the 
first paragraph doesn’t tell a thing. The 
first paragraph of a piece of fiction is 
an invitation to read on. In news writ- 
ing, a scribe pushes the facts at the 
reader as quickly as possible. In fic- 
tion, facts are withheld as long as pos- 
sible: a technique known as suspense. 

But this isn’t a story writing lesson, 
and if you don’t know what a short 
story is, go to the nearest library and 
find out. 

Editors are a little vague as to what 
constitutes good writing. Some like the 
simple words and others like poetry. 
Newspapermen, myself among them, 
have a fault of writing choppy sen- 
tences. It’s not hard to overcome this 
fault, however. 

After writing 40 or 50 stories, you 
may not have made your first sale. My 
first sale was my 43rd story. You may 


have a hankering, as I did, to stop try 
ing to write fiction and to become a 
feature story writer. 

I’ve looked over this field and I can 
say that it offers less in the way of free 
lance attractions than anything, except 
joke and greeting card writing. It is a 
sad admission that fiction pays better 
than fact. 


Ir is easier to sell a feature story and 
good writing is less important. But to 
get a feature story one must interview, 
travel miles and spend money for car 
fare or gasoline. A camera is necessary 
in feature story writing and cameras 
are expensive. The high overhead on 
feature stories makes the odds of suc 
cess in that field almost double what 
it is in the fiction end of the writing 
business. 

My costs include paper, postage, en 
velopes, typewriter (I’ve worn out 
three machines), books and magazines. 
Most books and magazines can be 
found in the library and a saving is 
made when reading is done there. The 
ideas come from contacts with people 
and from reading. Stories can be writ 
ten about anything, the only difficulty 
is selling them. 


| Concluded on page 23 | 





Eacu month J. Gunnar Back’s “Lines to 
the Lancers” column tries to furnish facts, 
tips, market hints, news and views to 
readers of The Quill who are free lancing 
in their full or part time. Now a “Lancer” 
returns the compliment, penning his expe- 
riences in the free lance field for the benefit 


of any they may aid. 


Russell R. Winterbotham 
reared and educated in Kansas—being a 
graduate of the University of Kansas—and 
had most of his newspaper experience— 
about two years excepted—in that state. 
He spent six years as police and court reporter for the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Sun and divided another two years among papers in IIli- 
nois, Oklahoma, Missouri and New Mexico. He also worked for 
about two years as an editorial assistant for E. Haldeman-Julius, 


Girard, Kan., publisher. 


His first fiction sale was to Street and Smith’s Astounding 
Stories in May, 1935. Since then he has sold the sume magazine 
about a dozen shorts and novelettes, the most recent appearing 
in the May, 1938, issue. He also has written a number of chil- 
dren's “Big Little Books,” stories for Western Trails, Amazing 


Stories and other magazines. 
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Pusuisuers launched more than 
100 new magazines in the United States 
in 1937. Many of these are no longer 
published. Some have had a measure 
of success. One and only one now 
has an average circulation of 1,500,000 
copies an issue. This is the fortnightly 
picture magazine Look. 

That Look should have this measure 
of success is the result of considerable 
study on the part of its publishers. 
The story goes back to 1925 when Dr. 
George Gallup, who gained wide fame 
with his accurate forecast of the last 
election, made the first of his many 
surveys of public opinion. Dr. Gallup 
was then an unknown young man on 
the faculty of Drake University in Des 
Moines. The subject of his survey was 
the interest of readers in the various 
features and news stories in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register. 

Young investigators, most of them 
college students without prejudices 
and with no interest in favoring any 
particular part of the paper, asked men 
and women what attracted their atten- 
tion in the Sunday Register. The re- 
sults were surprising. Only 40 per cent 
of the men and 45 per cent of the 
women read the weather forecast. 
Forty-seven per cent of the men and 
35 per cent of the women read the 
banner story on page one. Only 30 per 
cent of the men and 15 per cent of the 
women read an editorial. 

There were three peaks in the chart 
showing the results of the survey. 
Seventy per cent of the men and 50 
per cent of the women read the oddities 
cartoon while 70 per cent of both men 
and women read the best comic strip. 
The highest peak of all was the picture 
page—read and remembered by 90 per 
cent of both men and women. 


As a result of this survey, John and 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., the young pub- 


Let’s Have a Look 


A Story of the Conception 
and Growth of the Magazine 


By TOM MAHONEY 


Associate Editor, Look 


lishers of the Des Moines Register and 
its evening edition, the Des Moines 
Tribune, became greatly interested in 
pictures. Under Vernon Pope, who is 
now managing editor of Look, and 
Velma Stout, now an Associated Press 
picture editor, a Sunday Register roto- 
gravure section and a daily Tribune 
picture page were developed with pic- 
tures which told stories themselves 
rather than merely supplemented the 
text. 

To obtain more pictures, the photo- 
graphic staff, headed then and now by 
George Yates, was increased greatly 
and full use made of the fact that it is 
possible to reach any part of Iowa from 
Des Moines by airplane in about an 
hour. The Register now has its sixth 
airplane and uses it daily for pic- 
tures. On football Saturdays addi- 
tional planes are chartered. There are 
usually a dozen full-time photog- 
raphers employed by the Register and 
Tribune. Two men handle the dark 
room and studio work. Two men are 
on commercial work. Six staff photog- 
raphers handle outside work. In addi- 
tion, reporters carry pocket cameras, 
the 300 state correspondents send in 
pictures and the papers receive the 
service of every major picture agency 
as well as day and night Associated 
Press Wirephoto. 

A survey of the larger American 
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newspapers for a week last December 
revealed that, while four papers de- 
voted greater lineage to pictures, the 
Des Moines Tribune publishes more 
pictures than any other major news- 
paper in the country. Second in num- 
ber of pictures was the New York Mir- 
ror; third, the Chicago Times; fourth, 
the Des Moines Register (the Tribune’s 
morning sister); fifth, the New York 
World-Telegram; sixth, the New York 
Daily News. Not all of the Tribune’s 
pictures are large. Many half column 
cuts are used. 

Under the stimulus of pictures, the 
Des Moines Tribune and Register at- 
tained new circulation records. The 
Sunday Register, with a circulation of 
312,000, goes to more than twice as 
many people as the 142,000 who live in 
Des Moines. Through the Register and 
Tribune syndicate, the Cowles brothers 
learned that the interest in pictures is 
not confined to Iowa. 

In 1933, the syndicate marketed the 
“First World War” with captions by 
Laurence Stallings. It was the most 
successful syndicate feature in years. 
In the depths of the depression, vir- 
tually all of the papers that bought it 
reported circulation gains. The De- 
troit News and the Minneapolis Trib- 
une each gained 20,000 circulation on 
the first Sunday; the Boston Globe 
gained 35,000. Thus encouraged, the 
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This is a reproduction of the Gallup chart of reader interest in the Des Moines Sunday Register 
which started the Register and Tribune's extensive picture developments. 
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at LOOK 


syndicate made rotogravure 
pictures part of its regular 
service. 


ALL of this served to con- 
vince the Cowles brothers 
that a picture magazine, not 
confined to newspictures, 
would be welcome in Amer- 
ica. They began to study for- 
eign picture magazines and 
in 1936 a small staff under 
Vernon Pope, already men- 
tioned as the Register pic- 
ture editor, began to prepare 
dummy issues. At this point, 
it became known that at least 
two other publishers were 
planning picture magazines 
and the Cowles brothers ex- 
changed some of their infor- 
mation in friendly fashion 
with their competitors. 

Choice of a name was difficult. Some 
30 possibilities were registered. For a 
time, the name Picture was the leading 
choice and the subsequent short life of 
a magazine with that name possibly 
shows the wisdom of not adopting it. 
The choice of Look, first suggested by 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., was a happy one. 
It is short, easily remembered and has 
something of the exclamatory interest 
of the titles of two French magazines 
Vu and Voila. 

Fred Bohen, publisher of Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming in Des Moines, joined the 
Cowles brothers in backing the new 
magazine and the first issue of Look 
appeared Jan. 5, 1937, as a monthly. 
Though some of the staff thought the 
magazine would be lucky if 250,000 
copies were sold, the sale on the initial 
issue was 705,574. It would have been 
more if some reader had not discovered 
the possibility on an unplanned illusion 
by turning a page sideways. Unsold 
copies were recalled from the stands 
on Jan. 18. 

Sale of the next issue, dated March, 
rose to 1,203,141; that of April to 1,- 
324,777; that of May to 1,543,173. At 
this point Look was changed from a 
monthly to a fortnightly, the first large 
magazine in American magazine his- 
tory to attempt this interval of issue. 
Circulation dropped to 1,274,014 but 
began to rise and the July 20 issue with 
a sale of 1,602,773 passed the best 
monthly mark. Many fall and winter 
issues were over 2,000,000. Circulation 
since then has fluctuated due to busi- 
ness developments and the appearance 
of numerous competitors but the pub- 
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These men run Look. Gardner Cowles, Jr., right, is president: John Cowles, center, is vice- 
president, and Vernon Pope, standing, is managing editor. 


lishers feel safe in guaranteeing adver- The most popular cf these has been the 


tisers an average sale of 1,500,000. 


As Look has grown, those connected 
with the magazine believe mistakes of 
the early issues have been corrected 
and the start of a worthwhile editorial 
program developed. The publishers do 
not want in Look any picture which 
would offend a reasonably broad- 
minded reader. Surveys have shown 
that Look appeals to all members of a 
family and the aim is to keep this bal- 
anced family appeal. For this reason 
liquor advertising and certain pictures 
which might make the circulation de- 
partment’s work easier are passed up. 

Most of the 127 persons on the Look 
staff are young. The average age of 
the editorial staff is 32 years but nearly 
all have had at least 10 years of pic- 
ture, newspaper or press association 
experience. Some like Vernon Pope, 
the managing editor, and Gideon Sey- 
mour, former Associated Press execu- 
tive in charge of the New York Look 
office, have had more. The Des Moines 
staff includes Bill Boring, Charles 
Burns, Carl Gartner, Esther Janss, Dan 
Mich, Noble Robinson, Betty Welt, 
Virlea Woods and myself. J. C. Her- 
rick and Earl Thiesen are in charge of 
the Look office in Hollywood and Wil- 
liam Nelson is Washington editor for 
Look. In addition to Seymour, the 
New York editorial staff includes 
Frances Allen, Jess Gorkin, Gerhard 
Mosler and Brooks Roberts. 

The three young women in Des 
Moines have important rdéles. Virlea 
Woods directs the posing of features 
produced with models in Des Moines. 


photocrime series, detective stories in 
pictures. Mrs. Janss, a mother herself, 
captions pictures of the Dionne quin 
tuplets, to which Look has exclusive 
picture magazine rights, and with the 
help of Dr. Morris Fishbein, secretary 
of the American Medical Association 
who is a contributor, most of the med 
ical features. Betty Welt (Mrs. Vernon 
Pope since December) is “uplift” edi 
tor. She handles, and often suggests, 
the Look features on subjects like civil 
liberties, slum clearance “War 
Propaganda Exposed.” 

“War Propaganda Exposed” has been 
the most successful Look feature to 
date from the standpoint of letters from 
readers. The series of World War pic 
tures and posters, supplemented by re 
cent pictures from Spain and China, 
ran for several issues and later was re 
printed in booklet form to meet the re- 
quests from churches and peace soci 
eties. From a picture standpoint the 
feature was a good example of the pos 
sibilities of presenting an argument as 
well as telling a story in pictures. 

The civil liberties feature repre 
sented several American organizations 
in a rather bad light and was published 
with some trembling. There were some 
letters of protest but magazines like 
the New Republic and the Survey 
Graphic carried editorials praising the 
feature and the effect as a whole was 
favorable. 


and 


Look features originate in two ways 

A photographer or picture agency 

sends in pictures which are purchased 
{Concluded on page 17 | 
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Frank G. Menke 


Who once ghosted for a mouse! 


Roser L. “BELIEVE IT OR NOT” 
RIPLEY once published in his daily 
feature the unqualified statement that 
Frank G. Menke, veteran sports writer, 
can give you the answer to 4,000,000 
questions on sport from the book he 
has compiled. 

Now that’s a lot of questions and an- 
swers—and Menke will hasten to ex- 
plain—should you quiz him on the 
point—that Ripley is a warm friend 
and perhaps prone to exaggerate a bit. 
Menke, says, as a matter of fact, that 
he doesn’t believe he can answer more 
than a million questions on sport. That, 
he continues with a grin, is because he 
doésn’t believe anyone can think up 
more questions than that! 

Regardless of the total, this sports 
scribe who knows more than 150,000 
people, mostly in sports, by their first 
names, has established himself as the 
nation’s No. 1 sports authority. More 
than that, he is one of the most prolific 
writers the journalistic world has ever 
known and easily the world’s cham- 
pion ghost writer. 


MENKE has written enough copy 
under his baptismal name to tax the 
credulity of any newspaperman. His 
output more than once has created the 
impression that he must be at least two 
other guys in addition to himself, all 


turning out pieces under the familiar 
Menke by-line. 

In addition to this production under 
his own name, he estimates conserva- 
tively that he has written under 175 
names other than his own. 

He wrote James F. Corbett stories 
for 13 years and Jack Dempsey yarns 
for 14. He has written articles which 
appeared under the by-lines of Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, the actor; Josephus 
Daniels, during his tenure in the 
Cabinet; Cardinal Gibbons, Samuel 
Gompers, Charles Schwab and such 
sports celebrities as James J. Jeffries, 
Dave Bancroft, Sam Langford, Bill 
Stribling, Wilbert Robinson, Ty Cobb, 
Babe Ruth, Lawson Robertson. . 

Just a minute, until I catch my 
breath . . . he also ghosted for Gene 
Tunney, Jack Sharkey, Abe Attell, 
Knockout Bill Brennan, and Gunboat 
Smith. 

Out in California he discovered a lad 
named Max Baer and became his ghost. 
A few of the others he has been for 
authorship purposes are Eddie Tolan, 
Rube Marquard, James W. Coffroth, 
Tex Rickard, Tom Gibbons, Pepper 
Martin, Bob Zuppke and Babe Did- 
rikson. 

He has even ghosted for a mouse— 
yes, the famous Mickey Mouse. Menke 
wrote a series of “By Mickey Mouse” 


Hail Menke— 


articles on health, sports, etc., for the 
Mickey Mouse Magazine. 


THE Menke journalistic career began 
in Cleveland — with the Cleveland 
Press. He was 21 then. The city edi- 
tor, who was not long out of college, 
where he had been a star quarterback, 
started to cussing Menke one afternoon 
so the latter up and bumped him one 
on the nose. He didn’t know he wasn’t 
supposed to resent a city editor’s God- 
given right. Of course he was fired and 
went over to the Cleveland News, 
where he labored for about a year. 

Early in 1911, when he was serving 
the News as a reporter by day, Menke 
was working at night for a surveyor 
who was replotting the town. They 
were changing from named to num- 
bered streets in Cleveland that year. 
Menke worked six hours each night. 
When the job was done, Menke had 
$350 coming. But the surveyor said he 
wouldn’t pay it unless Menke went to 
New York with him. Menke, he de- 
clared, had the stuff it took to make 
good in New York. So they started. 

On the boat down the Hudson from 
Albany, the surveyor met a red-headed 
lassie. They went to dinner. Menke ate 
alone. He had $8. The gentleman said 
he would see him in the morning and 
pay him the $350. That night the sur- 
veyor and the girl lit out for Atlantic 
City. It was four years before Menke 
saw his former employer again. He 
never has seen the $350. 


Bur there our hero was in New York. 
He hitched onto a job doing publicity. 
The firm blew up in a month. Then he 
nabbed a job with Hearst’s newly 
formed National News Association, 
now known as International News. 
This was in September, 1911. The job 
was as a vacation substitute at $25 a 
week. 

The substitute stuck for more than 
20 years, however, excepting for a brief 
interlude. In 1916 he resigned to form 
his own syndicate. The war came along 
and the syndicate blew up. King Fea- 
tures Syndicate was being formed 
about the time the blow-up came and 
had contracted James J. Corbett as a 
writer. Menke became his ghost. Pres- 
ently he was sports editor for King 
Features, International News and Uni- 
versal Service resigning in 1932 be- 
cause he wanted to go to California. 

Returning to New York in 1933, 
Menke went back to work for Univer- 
sal, resigning three months later to be- 
come editor of the New York Press. 
Quitting that a year later, he resumed 
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Champion of the Ghosts 


Veteran Sports Scribe’s Own Stories 
Swelled by Host Penned for 175 Others 


By WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE, 


Associate Editor, Collyer's News Bureau 


publication of the All Sports Record 
Book. Then came a fling at publishing 
All Sports Magazine in 1936 and early 
1937. It looked like a long pull to put 
the magazine over so he dropped it 
and turned to publicity. 

The first job was handling publicity 
for the Rockingham Park race track in 
Salem, N. H. While he was doing that, 
Chrysler hired him to do 13 weeks of 
football broadcasting. Then came the 
job of handling publicity for the Ken- 
tucky Derby in the East—and other 
assignments. 


MeEnKE has always been a glutton 
for work. He never was able to recon- 
cile himself to the idea that sports writ- 
ing is a full-time job. Perhaps that’s 
because he became a newspaperman in 
the days when 40 hours was just a 
good week-end workout. During the 
first 10 years of his career, sports writ- 
ing was merely a side issue and he was 
permitted only an hour a day for han- 
dling sports. The rest of the time he 
was everything from copy boy to edi- 
tor-in-chief. 

He handled political, financial and 
general assignments, in addition to 
sports, interviewing John D. Rocke- 


Il 


feller, Henry Ford, Samuel Unter- 
meyer and a score of other prominent 
figures in industry and finance. 

To get material for his amazing vol- 
ume of copy, he has been to California 
25 times; Boston, 100 times; Washing- 
ton, more than 100 times; Chicago, 75 
times, etc. 

He also claims the title of having 
been the highest salaried editor in the 
history of Australian journalism. He 
went to Australia as editor of the Mc- 
Intosh chain of newspapers. An SOS 
had been sent out because the papers 
were in the red. Menke went out in 
1922 and again in 1926 and when he left 
the papers were in the black by a nice 
margin. 

Looking back over the stupendous 
sports panorama which he has wit 
nessed in long newspaper career, 
Menke testifies without hesitation that 
the Dempsey-Firpo fight of 1923 was 
the supreme thriller. 

“It wasn’t a boxing match. There 
wasn’t anything civilized about it. It 
was the spectacle of two wild, mad men 
—fighting like they were intent upon 
murder or being murdered in the at- 
tempt. It makes my blood chill to re- 





Last month The Quill presented an interesting biographical 
piece on Henry McLemore, United Press sports writer, written 
by James C. Austin, also of the UP. This month we present a 
lively biography of another outstanding sports writer—Frank G. 


Menke. 


William A. Rutledge, III, who tells the story of Menke’s unusual 
career, has appeared in The Quill before. Associate Editor of 
Collyer’s News Bureau, Chicago, he is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of lowa School of Journalism. At lowa he won the Mott prize 
for the best written news story, wrote a daily sports column for 
the Daily Iowan for two years, was the paper's city editor and 


later its sports editor. 


Instead of job-hunting during the mid-depression days, he 
bought and operated a printing plant and weekly newspaper at 
La Grange, Ill. He sold the paper when offered his present posi- 
tion. He has written fiction and articles for a number of maga- 
zines, including the American, Leisure, Turf & Sport Digest, Grit, 


Girls’ Companion, etc. 
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William A. Rutledge, III 


call those 3 minutes and 57 seconds,” 
Menke related. 

“Nothing like it had ever been seen 
and I'll venture the prediction that 
nothing approximating it will ever be 
seen again. That fight is my idea of the 
epic fight of all ages.” 

For runner-up honors in the drama 
division, Menke turned to the world 
series of 1924. The central figure is 
Freddy Lindstrom, then in the toggery 
of the New York Giants—a slender, 
eager, daring youngster stationed at 
third base. It was the seventh and de 
ciding game between the McGrawmen 
and the Washington Senators, played 
on October 10, 1924. The underdog 
Senators won in the 12th inning, 4 to 3. 

“It was the most thrilling, fantastic, 
soul-stirring baseball game I ever saw,” 
was Menke’s estimate. ‘“Washington 
went into a 1 to 0 lead in the fourth on 
Bucky Harris’ homer. Then in the 
sixth, without rhyme or reason, the 
Senators blew up and the Giants took 
a 3 to 1 lead. Harris came up in the 
eighth on the crest of a Washington 
rally. A hit was needed to tie or win. 
With the bases full Bucky drove a low 
screecher directly at Lindstrom. 

“Then the most insignificant thing in 
the world, a pebble no larger than a 
marble, became an instrument of Fate 
in deciding the outcome of this truly 
titanic game. Lindstrom should have 
speared the drive for an easy out. In 
stead the ball hit the pebble just in 
front of Freddy and bounded straight 
up in the air six feet. Instead of taking 
a normal bounce the ball zoomed out of 
Lindstrom’s reach and rolled into left 
field to permit the Senators to tie the 
score. 

“Lindstrom angrily kicked the pebble 
to the grass near the dugout. Lind 
{Concluded on page 20 | 
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Charles A. Baird 


As he normally appears. 


A STEEL door in the Allen County 
Jail swung open and Sheriff Herman C. 
Holle propelled me through it with all 
the force of his 220 pounds. 

“T’ll teach you to slug an officer of the 
law!” he snarled. 

The shove sent me careening down 
the cell block runway, perilously close 
to a fall on the floor. I grabbed at the 
wall for support and swore under my 
breath. 

“What was that!” 

Sheriff Holle slammed the door and 
walked toward me, menacingly. I gave 
him a surly look and moved away. He 
helped me along with a well-placed 
kick. 

The disturbance brought several 
prisoners out of their cells. They fol- 
lowed us as the Sheriff pushed me 
down the narrow corridor to the last 
cell. 


"“Hirey, smitty!” 

Holle motioned to a slightly-built, 
emaciated prisoner, known variously 
as John Dee Smith, alias Earl Jacobs, 
alias William Regal, accused hold-up 
murderer of a Fort Wayne restaurant 
owner. 

Smith looked up from his cell bunk. 

“Take care of this guy, will you?” the 
Sheriff asked. 

He shoved me into the cell. 

“He’s a tough customer, but you 
should be able to handle him.” 

Smith stood up, smiling. 

“Sure, Sheriff, we'll fix him up. 
What's he in for?” 

“Disorderly conduct. He tried to 
slug me. I don’t think he'll try it 
again.” 

Sheriff Holle walked away, leaving 
me in the custody of Mr. Smith and a 





So I Went to Jail for 


Stunt Journalism Ma: 
But the Readers Still 


By CHARLES A. 


score of other prisoners. Before my 
captor had moved 30 feet they crowded 
around me, hurling questions a mile a 
minute. 

“What did you do?” 

“Did you really hit the Sheriff?” 

“How long are you in for?” 

What did I do?—Well—1’ll just take 
down my hair, throw off my alias, and 
tell you all about it. 


THREE days earlier I had visited 
Sheriff Holle at the jail and startled 
him by remarking, out of a clear sky: 

“Sheriff, I'd like to go to jail.” 

When he recovered, I explained that 
I wanted to write a story about prison 
life, and that I thought I could get 
some good material if he’d arrest me 
and place me in a cell with John Dee 
Smith, whose trial was only a week 
away. Smith, who later was sentenced 
to the electric chair, hadn’t confessed. 
I wanted the inside story. 

The Sheriff needed convincing, but 
after I assured him that I was in my 
right mind, that I’d undertake the stunt 
at my own risk and that I’d let him 
see the story before it was printed, he 
capitulated and offered his full co- 
operation. 

So we discussed ways and means. 

Holle pointed out that I would need 
a disguise and an alias, and suggested 
that he arrest me on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct. 

“We'll mug you and finger-print you 
and prefer charges against you in City 
Court, just to make it seem real,” he 
said. 

The disguise was a simple matter. I 
merely let my beard grow for three 
days. Friends made remarks about my 
appearance but I laughed them off. My 
clothing was provided by the Salva- 
tion Army—a pair of worn, corduroy 
trousers, a light grey work shirt and a 
soiled grey hat. 

For an alias I selected “Kenneth B. 
Phillips” as a joke on a friend, who had 
used it on slumming expeditions at the 
University of Missouri—the K. B. P. 
standing for Kappa Beta Phi. 

When the prearranged time ar- 
rived, early on a Sunday afternoon, I 
darkened my beard and hair with mas- 
cara, doused my clothes with whisky, 
and phoned the Sheriff. He was ready 
for me. Ten minutes later we met on a 
corner near the jail. He laughed at my 
disguise and gave me last-minute in- 
structions. 

“When you walk into the jail,” he 
said, “you'll become a prisoner of the 


county. No one else is in on this. 
That’s the way you want it, isn’t it?” 

I assured him that it was. 

“O. K. Let’s go!” 

I swung on him, playfully, and he 
clamped on the handcuffs. 


Soon afterward, having been booked 
and fingerprinted and left to my own 
resources, with a dozen prisoners giv- 
ing me the third degree, I realized that 
I would have to think fast to avoid 
suspicion. I saw that they weren’t the 
type to be easily fooled—that one slip 
might mean disaster—so I told my 
story cautiously. 

“I was just standing on the corner,” 
I said, “minding my own business, 
when this guy walked up and started 
questioning me. I didn’t like it very 
much and I told him it was none of his 
damn business. 

“Then he ordered me to get moving 
and I told him to go to Hell, and he 
started shoving me. So what did I do? 
Well, what would you do? I slugged 
him—hard!” 

The prisoners cut in to agree that I 
did the only right thing under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Illustra‘ed b 
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or a Story— 


May Be Old Stuff— 
Still Seem to Like It! 


RLES A. BAIRD 


lus by 
RNE MINGE 


“Didn’t you know who he was? 
Didn’t he show his badge?” they asked. 

“No. He didn’t pull his badge until 
after I slugged him.” 

“Did he beat you?” 

“Naw. Just mussed me up a bit. I 
didn’t fight much after I found out who 
he was.” 


My story apparently satisfied them 
and they accepted me as a brother in 
good standing, for hadn’t I slugged an 
officer? That made me a hero. I was 
dubbed “Whitey” and in a short time I 
was calling most of them by their nick- 
names. 


Ar TER supper, which was marked 
by the absence of knives and forks, I 
joined a circle of prisoners in a neigh- 
boring cell. They were lounging on the 
bunks, engaging in that most popular 
of jail pastimes—the bull session. 

A dark, heavy-set prisoner was the 
center of attention. I recognized him 
as a truck driver who had gained 
considerable notoriety from the activi- 
ties of his sweetheart, a blonde gun- 
girl who confessed to police that she 
stole because of her love for him, but 





riff was plenty realistic! 
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Reporter Baird and Sheriff Holle in the jail house. 


denied that he had participated in the 
stick-ups. 

He was talking about his case. 

“They haven’t got a thing on me,” he 
declared. “If I’m acquitted, I’m going 
to sue the state for every day I’ve spent 
in this damned hole.” 

It was here that I made my first mis 
take, and the result was almost dis- 
astrous. I had told them that I was new 
to the city, and my error was that I re- 
vealed too much knowledge about the 
case of the blonde gun-girl. 

“How do you happen to know so 
much about this?” the truck driver in- 
quired, suspiciously. “I thought you 
just got in town?” 

I crossed my fingers and replied 
quickly: 

“Oh, I’ve been here at least two 
weeks. I read about your case in the 
newspapers just after I arrived.” 

He looked at me, closely, for a mo- 
ment, while I wished desperately that 
the floor would envelop me. 

“For a minute I thought you was a 
stoolie (stool pigeon) ,” he declared, ap- 
parently dismissing the suspicion. 


HAVING lost all taste for the bull 
session, I returned to my cell, deter 
mined that silence was not only golden 
but much the healthiest policy in my 
case. 

The burly truck driver stropped by 
in a few minutes to pay a friendly call. 
Dropping down on the bunk beside me, 
he said: 

“I’m sorry I suspected you, Whitey. 
I think you’re a right guy. But there’s 
nothing I hate more than a stoolie.” 

I assured him that all was forgiven. 

Presently we were discussing law 
yers. I told him I'd probably need one, 
but didn’t know how to go about en 
gaging one. He came quickly to the 
rescue. 

“My lawyer is going to be here in a 
few minutes to talk over my case with 
me. I'll call you when he arrives and 
you can talk to him too,” he said. 

I had a premonition of impending 
disaster. 

“What’s his name?” I asked, 
fully. 

He told me. 

My heart sank. I had visions of hos 
pitals and flowers. The lawyer knew 


fear 
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me. He would recognize me and un- 
wittingly expose my masquerade. I 
closed my eyes and prayed. 


You've got your story. Why don’t 
you call this stunt off? I’ve been think- 
ing things over and you're taking an 
awful risk in that cell block.” 

Sheriff Holle was speaking. We were 
seated in his office where he had taken 
me supposedly for “questioning.” In- 
stead, he was trying to disuade me from 
my plan to spend the night as his spe- 
cial guest. 

The Sheriff was getting cold feet. 
My own weren't so hot. But I had gone 
into the thing voluntarily and I was de- 
termined to see it through. 

I made one suggestion, however— 
that he be particularly careful to warn 
all lawyers, or any other visitors, not 
to inadvertently expose me, 

Returning to the cell block, I went to 
the “dining room” and was challenged 
to a game of checkers by an ex-convict 
from Flint, Mich. While we played, 
using bits of cardboard for checkers, he 
told me his story. 

“I’m going to get 10 years sure as 
Hell,” he said, after explaining that he 
had held up a filling station three 
nights before. 

“They got the goods on me,” he con- 
tinued. “The man I held up identified 
me, and the bulls found the gun in my 
suitease and the money in my pocket. 
I was dumb, I guess. All I got was $31.” 

He paused to make a double jump. 

“I wouldn’t have done it,” he la- 
mented, “but I was cold and hungry 
and broke. I was hitchhiking, but I 
wasn’t having much luck. The day I 
landed in town I'd walked twenty-three 
miles. 

“Three minutes after the stick-up I'd 
changed my clothes. I didn’t have no 
bullets so I threw the gun in my suit- 
case. I took a taxi to the bus terminal, 
planning to lam out of town. But there 
weren't no busses for an hour so I went 
to the restaurant to eat. The dicks 
found me there a few minutes later. 
They'd traced me through the taxi 
driver.” 

I was no match for him at checkers. 
He had me trapped. 

“They caught me flat-footed,” he 
said. “I didn’t have a chance without 
my gun.” 

I was curious. 

“Would you have used it?” I asked, 
casually. 

“You’re darned right I would!” he 
replied, taking my last checker. “It 
would have been them or me.” 


Ir was lock-up time and, after a 
rattled warning, the prisoners hustled 
to their cells and the barred doors in 
the block clanged shut simultaneously. 





As graduation time loomed 
for Charles A. Baird at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in June, 
1935, he began doing a lot of 
serious thinking about landing 
a job. Then, as now, jobs were 
few and far between. The usual 
form of application, Baird de- 
cided, would do little or no good 
—he had to do something out 
of the ordinary, something that 
would make his application 
stick out from the many he knew 
would be flooding newspaper 
offices. 

So—he sat himself down and 
wrote a feature story about him- 
self, sprinkled it with dashes of 
humor and bits of verse, put a 
headline over it, had a cut made 
of himself and then pulled a 
bunch of proofs which he sent 
hopefully to editors hither and 
yon. The novel application, 
which was described at the time 
in The Quill, brought him sev- 
eral offers of jobs. 

Baird decided the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel offered the 
best prospects of the openings 
available and since that time 
has served that paper as re- 
porter and special writer. His 
experiences in the latter field 
have been full of fun and good 
experience. 

oe A 





I had been assigned to the upper berth 
of a two-decker bunk. Smitty and 
Sammy, my other cellmates, had lower 
bunks. After the cell block quieted 
down we went to bed, but Smitty and 
Sammy didn’t seem anxious to go to 
sleep. They talked while I wrote fur- 
tive notes on a magazine that I was pre- 
tending to read. 

Sammy was talking about what he’d 
do if he got out of jail. 

“T’d like to settle down on a farm in 
the country,” he said. 

Smitty saw possible difficulties. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “you’d 
have to stick up somebody to get 
enough dough to start with.” 

Sammy turned philosophical. 

“Money is the root of all evil,” he 
said. 

“A lovely evil, though!” Smitty re- 
marked. 

There was a break in the conversa- 
tion. Smitty yelled up to me: 

“Hey, Whitey, are you through with 
that magazine? I'd like to see it before 
I go to sleep.” 


My heart stopped beating. If Smitty 
saw the magazine my game would be 
up. The notes which were scribbled 


throughout the pages would condemn 
me. I swallowed and lied: 

“I’m right in the middle of a story.” 

My cellmates talked until well past 
midnight while I stayed awake to 
guard my notes. Presently the conver- 
sation turned to my case, slated to come 
up in City Court the following morning. 

“Tell the judge that the Sheriff was 
drunk when he arrested you,” Smitty 
suggested. “He’ll like that. The papers 
will give it a lot of publicity and the 
Sheriff will be blasted out of office.” 

I played dumb. 

“Will there be a reporter in City 
Court?” I inquired. 

“Sure,” Smitty retorted. “Those 
damn reporters are everywhere.” 

“Why,” he continued, “there’s likely 
to be one under the bed right now.” 


THE following morning I sat down at 
my typewriter with one of the best 
stories I had ever landed. 

Not only had I accomplished what I 
set out to do—obtain an account of the 
murder from the slayer’s own lips—but 
I also obtained, through jail gossip and 
careless bits of conversation, incrimi- 
nating information about several other 
crimes which were puzzling the police. 

My story appeared in serial form on 
three consecutive days under the head- 
lines: 

REPORTER SUBMITS TO ARREST, 


SPENDS 16 HOURS IN JAIL CELL 
WITH ACCUSED FOSTER MURDERER 


PRISONERS REVEAL EXPLOITS TO 
NEWS-SENTINEL REPORTER AS HE 
SPENDS EXCITING NIGHT IN JAIL 


REPORTER IS “TRIED” AND “FOUND 
GUILTY” BY JUDGE IN CITY COURT 


The mock trial in City Court came as 
an anticlimax to the jail experience 
and was conducted so convincingly 
that it completely fooled spectators, 
police, court attachés and even the re- 
porter for the opposition newspaper, 
who included an account of the case in 
his City Court story. 

The series, which was given Page 
One play with pictures, was by-lined: 
“By Charles A. Baird, alias Ken Phil- 
lips.” Each story was prefaced with the 
following editor’s note: 


“To give readers of the News- 
Sentinel a word picture of life in 
the Allen County Jail, Charles 
A. Baird, a reporter, voluntarily 
underwent arrest on a charge of 
disorderly conduct and spent 16 
hours in a cell block with a score 
of the city’s most notorious crim- 
inals.” 


HoLLywoop journalism, you say? 

Old stuff? Certainly! But it still works 

and readers apparently enjoy it, if fan 
[Concluded on page 19} 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


"G 

LASS HOUSES,” by Carleton 
Beals (J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y., 314 
pp., $3.50) is likely to renew the wish 
that your wife’s aunt would pass on to 
the reward she so richly deserves and 
is waiting for, and you could take her 
money and go traveling. 

By this time you may have decided 
that your paper never intends to make 
you a foreign cor- 
respondent, and 
you'll have to do 
something about 
seeing the world 
yourself. 

Beals saw four 
revolutions in 
Mexico, watched 
the Black Shirts 
take over from 
Italy’s trembling 
little king and 
knew the impor- 
tant men who 
sent Spain’s useless Alfonso into exile 
and established a Republic for which 
some of them have recently given their 
lives. He was three times in definite 
danger of death in the hands of robbers 
and drunken generals, he went swim- 
ming like a Dick Halliburton in the Li- 
gurian sea where Shelley was drowned 
(that was dangerous too, for he had to 
sneak into the Italian King’s private 
bathing beach), he has seen the richest 
art of Spain and Italy and recognized 
Old World magic, he has slipped off 
with Latin beauties whose possibilities 
he only hints at—yet 20 years ago, 
when this picnic started in Mexico 
City, he hopped off a freight penniless, 
travel-sore, without friends, with only 
a few Spanish words in his vocabulary. 

It has not all been done with mirrors. 
The explanation lies in the sub-title of 
his book—the sub-title, “Ten Years of 
Free-Lancing.” In those ten years 
Carleton Beals has become the fore- 
most reporter of matters south of the 
Rio Grande. 


J. Gunnar Back 


BEALs made early the decision that 
all free-lancers worth reading must 
come to. He jumped a job that was 
rapidly making him the servile tool of 
others. In his own sphere he wanted to 
be independent. When the challenge 
came, when he was down and out and 
knew that he could write “the dead 
average stuff with great mass demand,” 
he went off to explore another inter- 
esting street wherever he happened to 
be. And as he has seen all the vari- 
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ous greedy, bloody hands that have 
reached for Latin-American wealth 
(including the war-time trickery and 
lushness of living of Soviet Republic 
representatives in Mexico), he has 
turned to the left in his bias for Latin- 
American freedom from 
and external exploiters. 

Carleton Beals’ books now number 
14, his magazine articles have run into 
hundreds. The “shakeless pivot of his 
life” has been the desire to write. 
Although in his ten years of free- 
lancing he has had more distractions 
than most people, he has maintained a 
Prussian-like discipline at the type- 
writer. In the early days of Mexico, his 
day ran into 15 hours, the bulk of it 
teaching and lecturing, the rest of it 
writing. When he chased the cuties, as 
he frequently did, and held the frosted 
glass in his hand, it was after the 15 
hours of labor. 

Beals felt in college that he first had 
to make money in order to have the 
leisure to write. He studied mining en- 
gineering his first year to provide the 
vocation to which he could add the 
avocation of the pen. But he soon de- 
cided that life was too short to prepare 
for writing. He headed for Mexico 
and its turbulence and wrote contin- 
ually through hunger and despair and 
good luck of the great exhilaration and 
romance of an exciting land. 


its internal 


LIkE Homer Zigler in “The Great 
American Novel,” he kept a notebook, 
but he made use of it, and, to his 
amazement, sold the first things he 
wrote without any trouble. 

After six years of Mexico, Beals re- 
turned to the United States, in particu- 
lar to noisy New York. At once he 
wished he were back in the sunlight of 
the Aztecs. He assessed the New York 
literary crowd. He found the writers 
living in cliques, insulated against 
ideas other than those they themselves 
held, looking at “the world, the TVA, 
Proust, Charlie Chaplin, and hog- 
calling” through the glasses of their 
pet dogmas. His advice to the writer 
is to stay away from New York. 

It is at points like these in “Glass 
Houses” that the reader becomes 
aware of the paradoxes in Carleton 
Beals’ make-up. He has gone into the 
lists time and again for oppressed na- 
tions and groups, he takes the measure 
of Hitler and Mussolini with telling ef- 
fect, he doesn’t spare America and its 
strike-breakers, but he cannot abide 
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the Mike Golds of the world or the 
cliques that organize benefits for the 
International Brigade in Spain. 

He deflates the legend of Ambassa- 
dor Morrow’s tenure as America’s lib- 
eral saviour of Mexico, he punctures 
the hurrahs of Lindbergh’s “good 
will” flight, he assails the yoke of dic- 
tatorships, but he has no use for the 
doctrinaires who stage benefits for the 
American volunteers against fascism in 
Spain, doctrinaires who have earned 
an honest, if concentrated, place in the 
sound progressiveness of our times. 
Yet Beals ends “Glass Houses” in a 
eulogy to his Cuban friend, Pablo de 
la Torriente, who came to his end a 
soldier in the Loyalists army on the 
Escorial Front. “He died that Mus 
solini and Hitler be stopped in their 
bloody careers. He died hoping that 
you and I might live in a better world.” 


Beats protected his privilege of 
plain speaking, should it be understood 
at times by his readers and critics as 
inconsistency, when he took the title 
“Glass Houses” for this autobiography 
of ten years of free-lancing. 

Among the other decisions that 
Carleton Beals made early in life was 
that man has no need of roots as 
they are conventionally and generally 
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understood. He has found root, how- 
ever, in the hopes and aspirations of 
the Latin-American people in whom he 
cannot bring himself to find much 
fault. But having shed his provincial- 
ism, so he thinks, having gained the 
richness of experience and knowledge 
of the world, he concludes that his 


larger perspective is merely annoying 
to others less fortunate. 

Perhaps it is too early for Beals to 
make a synthesis of the thousand and 
one injustices he has known and the 
thousand and one things his eager, cu- 
rious mind has made both real and 
romantic. In “Glass Houses” he covers 


only ten years of his 20 as a free-lancer. 
You must understand that “Glass 
Houses” is not a didactic book. It is a 
light-hearted narrative by a man who 
went after life with hammer and tongs, 
the intellectual witn the everyday. 
Carleton Beals has an eye for frolic as 
well as for conclusion. 


How to Write a Real Life Story 


By HELEN DAY 


Editor, Modern Romances 





This is a typical cover of Modern Romances, 
one of the magazine group published by the 
Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Wrhuenever anyone asks me the 
question, “What is a real life story?” I 
always answer, “A real life story is 
your story.” 

Of course it may be also your 
father’s, your mother’s, your sister’s, 
your brother’s, your sweetheart’s, your 
friend’s story, or the story of someone 
else whom you know or have known. 

But whosever it is, the story must 
give an insight into life as it is lived to- 
day by people like yourself, by men 
and women who have had problems to 
face, and are eager to tell you how they 
have solved them. The writers of real 
life stories hope to better the lives of 
the people who read them. 

A real life story is therefore a poign- 
ant self-revelation, dealing not so much 
with birth, marriage, and death, as it 
does with the problems confronting 
people as a result of these three great 
adventures of life. Manifold are the 
problems which we of today must 
understand if we are to live our lives 
wisely, in a world that is complex, in- 


tricate, intense beyond the wildest 
dreams of yesteryear. 


For the problems of today we need 
the interpretation of today. We need 
the insight of our time, and especially 
the insight of those who through ex- 
perience and suffering have gained the 
wisdom to speak to us truly and give 
good counsel in our confusion. 

Based on this policy, Modern Ro- 
mances brings to its readers the real 
life stories of honest, fearless people 
who have lived and suffered and be- 
come wise in the crucible of human 
experience. 

Modern Romances deals with the 
human problems of today, complex and 
soul-searching problems of love and 
hate and sin, problems of success and 
failure in a mad, cruel world, problems 
of ecstasy and despair. 

Modern Romances does not want 
mere writing, the skillfui maneuvering 
of adroit phrases—it wants the truth. 
The record may be simple, gaunt, in- 
coherent with the burden of sorrow, if 
only it takes people into the chamber 
of reality and teaches them how to live. 

Tell your story—or the story of 
someone you know — with simplicity 
and frankness. 

Tell it in the first person. 

Tell the truth fearlessly about what 
happened. 


Brinc out the lesson you learned, so 
that others in need of advice—those 
who stand at the crossroads of life— 
may be benefited by your experience 
or helped to a sane solution of their 
own problems. 

Tell your story so that it will give en- 
couragement to all who read it. 

Tell your story so that it will be an 
inspiration to those who are lost in the 
morass of despair. 





Tell your story so that it will bring 
hope to the troubled and point the way 
to more triumphant living. 

Tell your story so that it will stir 
and challenge the moral sensibility of 
thinking people. 

Tell your story with sincerity—tell 
the truth so plainly, so frankly, that no 
one can help but understand what you 
have been through and what you have 
learned in your experience—and don’t 
forget while telling it that your story 
may meet a human need in some other 
person’s life. 


THE perfect life story is fresh, alive, 
vital, gripping in its emotional appeal 
and human interest value. 

It has verisimilitude; it is not fic- 
tional; it deals only with realities. 

The plot is plausible; it revolves 
around a problem that could have been 
yours. 

The setting is American, against a 
background of everyday life. 

The action is well motivated; co- 
incidence does not play a part in the 
outcome. 

The characters are real, everyday 
people—people that your readers will 
recognize as counterparts of them- 
selves. 

The story should teach a lesson and 
thereby drive home a moral truth. 


Reap Modern Romances regularly in 
order to become familiar with the type 
of true stories we are buying. 

Do not worry about your name ap- 
pearing with your story. Because of 
the intimate nature of the stories, the 
name of the author is never published. 

Use fictitious names of characters 
and locations. 

Write at length, or briefly, as you 
please. 
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Let’s Have a Look at Look 


[Concluded from page 9] 


or somebody within the organization, 
possibly after seeing a news item or 
reading a book, becomes convinced 
that a subject should be covered. In 
the latter case, suitable pictures are 
made or obtained from files. In either 
case, as much information as possible 
is crammed into the captions. To in- 
sure the greatest accuracy, the maga- 
zine has an arrangement with the 
United Press for the obtaining of spe- 
cial information about distant situ- 
ations. 

While Look has its own cameramen 
in its offices and access to the work of 
most of the professional photographers 
of the world, good amateur pictures are 
always welcome, for regular features 
as well as the reader’s page, and a min- 
imum of $5 per print is paid on accept- 
ance. Editors prefer 8 by 10-inch 
giossy finished prints; but also buy 
many of the 5 by 7 size. Motion pic- 
ture companies and many professional 
photographers now submit many pic- 
tures in sizes much larger than 8 by 10 
and contributors would do well to send 
prints of good size. Big prints stand 
out even in a mountain of pictures. 

Contributors should remember that 
the first requirement of a Look picture 
is that it tell a story. Feature pictures 
rather than news pictures are desired. 
Ordinary portraits or lifeless scenic 
views are not wanted regardless of 
their technical merit. Postcard pic- 
tures of Oriental beheadings, corpses 
and similar repulsive subjects are not 
desired. Chinese execution pictures 
come in so regularly that a special re- 
jection letter has been printed to cover 
them. 


THE experiments which brought 
Look into being still go forward in an 


Reporter to the 


[Concluded from page 4] 


they do things. If they decide to clean 
out “spies, wreckers, and diversion- 
ists,” they do it on such a large scale 
and with such thoroughness that the 
world is startled. When they went in 
for aviation, they built the largest, and 
probably the best, air-force extant. 
When they tried for the long distance 
record, they did it the hard way, over 
the North Pole to the United States. 
Their army is the biggest. Whether it’s 
the best, no one knows. 

Swift-moving drama, color, thou- 
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Tom Mahoney 


Mahoney, wlio prepared the article on 
Look for The Quill’s series on American 
magazines, is one of the associate editors 
of Look. His earlier contributions to The 
Quill include an account of the coverage 
of a Mexican revolution and a biography 
of William Allen White. 

Before joining Look, Mahoney was edi- 
tor of a popular science magazine. Earlier 
he was Texas manager for the United 
Press and held various jobs on the Buf- 
falo Times, Dallas News and the El Paso 
Herald-Post. He has had articles in Es- 
quire, Coronet, the New Yorker and other 
magazines. 

A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, where he was a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Mahoney has held several na- 
tional offices in the professional journalis- 
tic fraternity. 


ao fA 





effort to reduce the guesswork in pic- 
ture selection to a minimum. Surveys 


Reds 


sands marching, long periods of rou- 
tine, monotony—all this is part of the 
correspondent’s life, but he needs 
something else. He needs the ability 
to retreat within himself occasionally, 
to find an inner peace, to take stock and 
see things in their true perspective. 
Otherwise, his nerves refuse the strain. 

Interminable dark winters, bizarre 
surroundings, and much solitude, are 
strong medicine unless tempered with 
a healthy mental balance. Seeing 18 
men sentenced to death at 4:30 in the 
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have been made of the interests of men, 
women and children in various fea- 
tures of the magazine. 

A man from the Gallup organization 
has been interviewing subscribers in 
their homes to learn just which pic- 
tures are preferred. The Register or- 
ganization also has been experiment 
ing with a machine invented last year 
by Dr. Herman F. Brandt at the Uni 
versity of Iowa for recording the course 
of the human eye over a picture or 
drawing. It is a complicated device in 
which motion picture film moves ver 
tically and horizontally but some time 
will be required to determine its value. 

Editors of Look believe that the in 
terest in pictures and picture maga 
zines is a solid one. It is admittedly 
the only new development in recent 
years tc gain attention from a world 
busy with automobiles, radio pro 
grams, bridge and other developments 
of modern life. 

Photography is new, but drawing 
and visual communication are as old as 
man. The oldest representation of the 
human race in the Field Museum in 
Chicago is that of a cave man drawing 
a picture on the wall. Children usually 
draw before they write. It is this in 
terest that sends 80 million people to 
the movies every week and makes 
comic strips popular with old and 
young. It is to this interest that pic 
ture magazines appeal. 

Man’s interest in pictures is deep 
and age-old. And for pictures, the 
camera surpasses the typewriter. 
W. W. Waymack, whose Des Moines 
Register and Tribune editorials won 
the 1938 Pulitzer prize, once said: 

“After all, suppose that you have a 
staff of writers as great as Thomas 
Mann and Ernest Hemingway. All that 
they can do for you on an event is to 
give you a picture in words which can 
never be as faithful as the picture made 
by the camera.” 


morning, as the climax to a grueling 
trial; the next day, covering the tumul 
tuously joyful arrival of four Arctic 
explorers; each correspondent takes 
these contrasts in his stride, and in his 
own way. 

And they all are glad for having had 
the experience —for having been a 
Moscow correspondent —for having 
been in, at least for a time, on the news 
from the world’s most colorful capital. 
And some, like John Whitaker. of the 
Chicago Daily News, say, 

“Nothing can ever surprise me any 
more; I’ve been to Moscow.” 





Eewarp N. BiytHe (Oregon ’15) is post 
master of Vancouver, Wash. 











‘THE BOOK BEAT : 





Story of Soil 


THE SHARE-CROPPER, by Charlie 
May Simon. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 
1937. 247 pp. $2.50. 


Erskine Caldwell has written the 
story of the Southern share-cropper 
with more starkness — and more 
humor. But it is a story to be writ- 
ten again and again, in many ways. 
Charlie May Simon, in a first novel, has 
told it with no less perception of the is- 
sues, no less unsparing treatment of 
the oppression. 

Young Bill and Donie want the one 
thing that a serf system does not pro- 
vide, a little piece of land for them- 
selves. They were beginning a struggle 
their parents had fought and lost—and 
they were fighting harder. Against 
floods, eviction, beating, arrest, they 
go on hoping and saving, working for 
a cotton crop that is not theirs. Like 
their neighbors and parents, they are 
inevitably driven into debt by the long- 
accepted cheating of the landlords. 

The almost unbelievable new hope 
of unionism is ruthlessly crushed, but 
Bill and Donie hope and struggle still. 
Charlie May Simon can only report 
the courage of human hope in defeat. 
-—J. Gunnar Back. 


BACKSTAGE WITH HENRY MIL- 
LER, by Frank P. Morse. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N. Y., 1938. 288 pp. $3. 


The jacket of this biography by 
Henry Miller’s former press agent and 
confidant bears a photograph of the 
actor-producer in a noble Inverness 
cape. The thrust of an equally noble 
head helps set the spirit of the narra- 
tive to follow. 

“Backstage with Henry Miller” is 
the story of the rhetoric days of the 
American theater, the years from the 
beginning of the century to the War, 
when actors truly wore the classic 
buskin and sock and swept through 
mauve conceptions like “Daddy Long 
Legs,” “Come Out of the Kitchen,” and 
“The Great Divide.” 

Heriry Miller was a coast-to-coast 
matinee idol, urbane in the manner of 
his times, kind and tyrannical, and am- 
bitious. It is characteristic that his 
career began backstage in the home- 
town Grand Opera House. In 40 years, 
he fought the old theatrical business 
monopoly, built the Henry Miller The- 
ater in New York, made and lost for- 
tunes and friends, and left a son, Gil- 
bert Miller, who has continued to keep 
the name eminent in theatrical pro- 
duction. Through Miller, Margaret 





Book Bulletins 


THE WORLD AT MY SHOUL- 
DER, by Eunice Tietjens. 341 pp. 
Illustrated. $3. The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The autobiography of a former 
Evanston, Ill, girl, now 59, who 
for more than 20 years has been a 
member of the staff of Poetry; 
whose own first book of poems, 
“Profiles from China,” was pub- 
lished in 1917, the same year she 
went to France as war correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Daily News, 
and who, as the wife of Cloyd 
Head, playwright and theatrical 
director, has had an interesting in- 
sight into the theatrical world. She 
has traveled extensively, particu- 
larly in the Orient. 

In writing this volume, she has 
not stressed her personal life— 
placing the emphasis rather on 
the people, places and events she 
has found most interesting and 
stimulating during her diversified 
career. 











Anglin, Walter Hampden, Nazimova, 
Maude Adams, Jane Cowl, Ruth Chat- 
terton came to life in the lights—names 
that have lost their luster with age. 

In his subject Biographer Morse had 
a compact representation of a period 
in the American theater when painted 
backdrops and tears served as realism, 
and performers were so much like 
swaggerers. Morse seems to have 
sensed this, but never quite writes it. 
He fills his book with anecdotes, with 
admiration and charity for his subject, 
but his book adds up to a thin leafing 
over of yellowed playbills—J. Gunnar 


Back. 
* 


Modernized Hieroglyphics 


HOW TO USE PICTORIAL STA- 
TISTICS, by Rudolph Modley. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 170 pp. 


The phenomenal growth of picture 
magazines in the last 18 months has re- 
awakened editors and writers to the 
reality that words are not the only 
method of conveying ideas forcefully 
and dramatically. Don’t look now, but 
another competitor is creeping up on 
the craft of writing. Or rather, this 
new medium of expression is a substi- 
tute for figures. 

Pictorial statistics are modernized 
hieroglyphics. They tell the story of 
figures so simply and dramatically that 


even newspapermen, who hate figures, 
will find themselves looking twice. 
Rudolph Modley, Executive Director 
of Pictorial Statistics Company, is the 
apostle of this new means of communi- 
cation of ideas in this country. “How to 
Use Pictorial Statistics” tells the story 
of pictorial statistics as simply as Mr. 
Modley’s charts drive home statistical 
facts. 

Pictorial statistics are effective 
means for telling any story of unit re- 
lationships. They are far ahead of any 
other technique for popularizing the 
social sciences — particularly econom- 
ics. Newspapermen always have been 
baffled by the problem of telling a story 
of economic relationships simply. And 
the last few years of economic up- 
keaval have made economics the big- 
gest news story of the day. 

Here is a new tool—a tool of power 
and zip—a tool any newspaper or mag- 
azine can use effectively. Any writer 
or editor who has the job of presenting 
economic facts to laymen should have 
a copy of “How to Use Pictorial Sta- 
tistics.” 

Your pictorial statistics can’t tell 
every kind of a story—not even every 
kind of a statistical story. But I'll leave 
that for Modley to tell. He does it well. 
—Lauren K. Soru. 


s 

Job Possibilities 
JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS, by 
Charles Elkins Rogers. 350 pp. $2.50. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


This revised edition of an informa- 
tive survey of the various branches of 
journalistic endeavor, written by Prof. 
Charles Elkins Rogers, of the journal- 
ism department at Kansas State Col- 
lege, lays before the student journalist 
the forms of organization, functions, re- 
quirements and rewards of each. 

Too often the journalism student 
thinks only of the large metropolitan 
daily or a national magazine as a pos- 
sible place of employment. 

Prof. Rogers’ book discusses the 
various jobs that go to make up a 
daily, then turns in successive chapters 
to news agencies and syndicates; the 
community newspaper; the business 
press; the agricultural press; maga- 
zines; photography and art; advertis- 
ing; circulation; publicity; free lance 
writing; women in journalism, radio; 
the labor press. 

The book does not—nor was it in- 
tended to—give an exhaustive study of 
each field. Its mission, well fulfilled, 
was to summarize the various fields as 
sort of a vocational guide post in jour- 
nalism. The information given is frank, 
to the point, and readable.—R. L. P. 
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You Take the Main Road— 


[Concluded from page 6] 


news services become vibrant. Front 
pages of every daily in the land are 
plastered with details. Yet an insid- 
ious menace that threatens the wel- 
fare of all the people goes unnoticed or 
is written down for the inside. 

Noxious weeds have destroyed the 
productive value of millions of fertile 
acres. They are consolidating gains 
and infesting new territory year by 
year. Control methods make a top 
head story and they will again and 
again until the fight is won. 

Ten days from now I may be in 
Idaho, in Georgia, Texas, Michigan 
or somewhere between or beyond. 
Around the next turn, over the hill, 
along some byway, across a fence 
and through wet grass or a plowed 
field, within that farmstead wind- 


break which nicks yonder horizon, I 
may find my story, a big one. 

It may be just as helpful to a few or 
to a multitude as others have been. 
That possibility guides my car along 
rough roads, slippery roads, narrow 
lanes, over soggy meadows, up and 
down precipitous hills, through the 
woods, across doubtful fords, into mire 
and sand pockets—places that must be 
traversed, for although the tip may 
come to my desk, the story won’t. Cap- 
pers Farmer editorial policy admits 
swivel chair conception but delivery 
must be in the open country, under 
dirt-farmer experience. 

Yes, there are thrills aplenty in the 
farm field and we who are in it don’t 
envy one whit your metropolitan at- 
mospheres or bylines. 


So I Went to Jail for a Story 


[Concluded from page 14] 


mail and street comment are a true 
barometer of reader interest. 

Six months ago I would have ridi- 
culed the idea of attempting such a 
stunt. But recent developments have 
changed my outlook entirely. After 
observing the reaction of the public to 
more than half a dozen stories of this 
type, I have come to the conclusion that 
personal experience features are sure- 
fire stuff if handled properly. 

Deep in the hearts of most news- 
paper readers, I believe, is a desire 
for more of the ambulance-chasing, 
muck-raking, rip-snorting journalism 
of screen and fiction, with the reporter 
in the réle of hero. 

This was first brought home to me 
last December when, in a cockeyed 
moment, I wrote a pseudo-serious, first- 
person story about “flunking” an exam- 
ination given by State Police to begin- 
ning drivers in Indiana. 

Assigned to take the test as part of 
a safety campaign sponsored by my 
paper, I went down to inglorious defeat 
at the hands of examiners who “gave 
me the works” in order to impress the 
public with the stiffness of the exams. 

Reader reaction to the article con- 
vinced the editor of the need for more 
stories of this type, and the result was 
that I have been kept busy pounding 
them out every since. 

My next series was an exposé of 
a half-million-dollar “bingo” racket, 
which I obtained by spending several 
evenings and a considerable amount of 
cash in bingo parlors of the city. 
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Shortly after this I spent several 
days in Washington, D. C., and re- 
turned with material for two more per- 
sonal experience features — one con- 
cerning a White House press confer- 
ence and the other dealing with the 
opening of Congress. 

Still another humorous series was 
obtained by masquerading as a tramp, 
panhandling in the street, and spend- 
ing an amusing but uncomfortable 
night with the hoboes at a local rescue 
mission. 





““Wruat are you going to do next?” 
This question has been asked me 
almost daily since the first of the year. 
And hardly a day goes by that some 
reader does not suggest, over the 
‘phone or by letter, a new idea for a 
stunt. These suggestions run the gamut 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

For example, it has been suggested 
that I masquerade as a dope peddler, 
college student, hitchhiker, CCC 
camper, policeman, ambulance assist- 
ant, taxi driver, hospital attendant, 
WPA worker, labor organizer, trailer 
camper, brush salesman, store clerk, 
ice man, soap box orator, stage hand, 
fortune teller—and even a woman. 

Other readers would have me apply 
for township relief, make a parachute 
jump, or take a radio audition. 

But the recommendation offered 
most frequently, both seriously and in 
fun, has been: 

Submit to a sanity test and enter the 
local insane asylum! 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


3 219 Se. Fourth Street, Springfield, Iilinois 














CONGRATULATIONS: 


Here’s what a few newspapermen say about 


The American Press under its new editorial 
policy: 
* 

Witt W. Loomis, president, National Edi- 
torial Association: “You have succeeded in 
packing in a lot of good information and it is 
attractively displayed.”’ 

* 


FRANK B. HUTCHINSON, field secretary of 


the New York Press Association A tremen- 
dous improvement has been made. I am con 
vinced that the new editorial policy will enable 


The American Press to render a much more 
worthwhile service to publishers. 


* 


GEORGE C. RHODERICK, JR., publisher, Mid- 
dletown (Md.) Valley Register and Mount 
Airy (Md.) Community Reporter: “The 


American Press has again assumed its former 
leadership in the non-metropolitan field. 
+ 
You will undoubtedly agree with these 
comments. Send for a sample copy and see for 
yourself what a big dollar's worth you get as 


a subscriber to The American Press 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
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By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 





Prominent and influential parts 
were taken by Sigma Delta Chi mem- 
bers in the annual convention of the 
National Edito- 
rial Association 
held June 20-22 
at White Sul- 
phur Springs, 
W. Va. Twenty- 
five members of 
the fraternity— 
editors, pub- 
lishers and press 
association ex- 
ecutives — at- 
tended the 
meeting and met 
at a special luncheon the opening day, 
June 20. 

The Sigma Delta Chi roster included 
three past presidents of NEA, the re- 
tiring president and the president- 
elect. Wut H. Conrap (Wisconsin 
Assoc.), publisher, the Medford (Wis.) 
Star-News, was elected president to 
succeed Will W. Loomis (Illinois As- 
soc.), publisher, LaGrange (Ill.) Citi- 
zen. Loomis is honorary national presi- 
dent of SDX this year. The past presi- 
dents of NEA attending the convention 
and luncheon were Justus CRAEMER 
(Southern Calif. Assoc.), publisher, 
Orange (Calif.) Daily News; Herman 
Roe (Minnesota Assoc.), editor, North- 
field (Minn.) News; and Kennetu F. 
Batprince (Iowa State Assoc.), pub- 
lisher, Bloomfield (Ia.) Democrat. 

National treasurer of NEA is WALTER 
H. Crm (Indiana Assoc.), publisher, 
the Salem (Ind.) Republican-Leader. 
Faculty advisers of undergraduate 
chapters of Sigma Delta Chi present 
were C. R. F. Smirn (Kansas State 
’23), of Louisiana State University, and 
Oscar W. Riecet (Wisconsin ’24), of 
Washington and Lee University. 

Five representatives of state press 
associations were present: Epwarp 
Bemis (Colorado Assoc.), Colorado 
Press association; Bruce R. McCoy 
(Wisconsin °22), Louisiana Press as- 
sociation and president of the News- 
paper Association Managers; Ep Mar- 
tin (Ohio State Assoc.), of the Ohio 
Newspaper association; Rosert B. 
Smirx (Ohio State), West Virginia 
Press association; and Josepx S. Hus- 
BARD (Beloit Assoc.), Hoosier State 
Press association. 





Kiper 


Cot. Frank Knox (National Honor- 
ary), publisher, Chicago Daily News, 
was principal speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet Wednesday, June 22. 


OruerR Sigma Delta Chi members 
who attended the NEA meeting were: 
Eimo Scorr Watson (Illinois Assoc.), 
editor, the Publishers’ Auxiliary and a 
national vice-president of the frater- 
nity; Joun E. Atten (W. & L. Assoc.), 
editor, the Linotype News; Gerorce 
Green (Beloit ’21), Waupun (Wisc.) 
Leader News; Jonn Batprivce (Mis- 
souri 35), Albia (Ia.) Union-Repub- 
lican; J. Frank McDermonp, Jr. (Pur- 
due Assoc.), publisher, Attica (Ind.) 
Ledger-Tribune; Westey L. CarTER 
(Kentucky ’34), Hardin County Enter- 
prise, Elizabethtown, Ky.; Tep Mc- 
Dowett (Kentucky ’28), Beckley (W. 


Hail Menke— 


strom had another history-making ex- 
perience with a pebble in the deciding 
incident of the game. 

“It was a superb battle of brain, of 
cunning, and strategy as the teams 
went into the 12th inning, tied at 3-all. 
Muddy Ruel, who hadn’t delivered a 
hit in the six previous games of the 
series, came through with a double. 
McMillen was next up and sent a liner 
towards Lindstrom, which was an ex- 
act duplicate of that of Harris. 

“Lindstrom played the ball for the 
first bounce. But the ball hit a pebble 
(Freddy swears that the same pebble 
got back to the same spot in some way) 
and with a crazy twist eluded him and 
rolled along the foul line into left again 
while Ruel was madly tearing home 
with the winning run. It was the most 
remarkable game ever played in base- 
ball.” 

Going through his file of memories 
on amusing and humorous incidents in 
sports, Menke could not repress a gen- 
erous grin as he pinned the blue-ribbon 
on what he captioned, “Casey’s Classic 
Clout.” 

“It came about in the world series of 
1923, between the New York Giants 
and their arch-rivals, the New York 
Yankees. Casey Stengel hit a freak 
homer. Casey connected and the ball 
zoomed out into center field, cleared 
the fielder’s head, and caromed back 
into the field. 

“While the ball was going through 
these antics, Casey was running like a 
sober, righteous man down to first base. 
Then he saw that he had committed 
something more than a single. So he 
started for second and began to wobble 
like a bus with three punctured tires. 
The center fielder was still wrestling 


Va.) Post-Herald; Pror. Gerorce F. 
Rinewart (DePauw °30), department 
of journalism, West Virginia univer- 
sity; Ropeat Bapcer (Pittsburgh °34), 
Westinghouse Valley (Pa.) News; 
James C. Kiper (Indiana ’32), execu- 
tive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi; and 
Dave Vanpiver (Oklahoma Assoc.), 
publisher, Chickasha (Okla.), Daily 
Express. 

Mr. Loomis presided at the luncheon 
and at a short meeting which followed. 
Messrs. Watson and Kiper spoke briefly 
of Sigma Delta Chi’s program and its 
aims, pointing out the ways in which 
the fraternity, through the chapters 
and central office, is cooperating more 
and more with the state and national 
press associations as one way of con- 
tributing to the welfare of the press 
of the country. 


[Concluded from page 11 | 


around with the ball, so Casey headed 
for third. He was running zigzag, go- 
ing as far sideways as forward and the 
crowd was convulsed in laughter. 
Then he started for home, running 
with a swaying motion, running as you 
never saw any man run. We were won- 
dering whether Casey would collapse, 
break a leg, or teeter over into the 
pitcher’s box before reaching home. 
After his hilarious, drunken base run- 
ning Casey managed to stumbie over 
the plate. 

“No, it wasn’t a case of liquor at all,” 
Menke explained. It was not until sev- 
eral years after that Casey told us the 
inside story. He said that he had a 
blister on his heel and had packed 
cotton around it with the result that 
the laces were just long enough. As he 
neared second, the laces gave way and 
with each step his foot came out of his 
shoe. First he tried to keep his shoe on 
without stopping in his tracks to lace 
them up. The shoe was half-tripping 
him with each stride and putting him 
off balance and causing him to run 
cockeyed. Then he tried to kick his 
cleated shoe off and try for home in his 
sock. But he couldn’t kick the shoe 
loose. So he careened and zigzagged 
over the plate before the ball had been 
relayed back to the infield.” 
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WHO -: WHAT - WHERE 





Cuartes E. Stmons (Texas Assoc.) is 
editor of Texas Parade, monthly magazine 
published by The Texas Good Roads As- 
sociation, and is located in Austin, Texas. 

* 

Harotp R. Corpert (Grinnell ’28), edi- 
tor, Life Insurance Selling, sailed the mid- 
dle of May for a six--weeks’ trip through 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Colbert. 

* 

James E. CONKLIN (Kansas State 27), 
Hutchinson, Kans., insurance executive, 
recently was elected governor of the 122nd 
district of Rotary International. 


* 

Horace B. Warp (Knox ’22) is city edi- 
tor of the South Bend (Ind.) News-Times. 
* 

FREDERICK J. WoRDEN (Illinois °31) is 
commercial advertising manager for Kel- 
vinator Division of Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 


ABerT S. WILLIAMSON (Louisiana ’29) 
is operating his own advertising service 
agency, known as Williamson’s Advertis- 
ing Service, in Baton Rouge, La. 

* 


R. P. Patmer (Minnesota Assoc.) was 
recently named executive secretary of 
the Northwest Daily Press Association, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

* 


Georce Moses (Minnesota ’37) is news 
editor of the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune, 
1937 Pulitzer prize winning paper for 
community service. 


Dee Car_Ton Brown (Pittsburgh ’14) 
is vice-president, Geare-Marston, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, in charge of production. 

* 

Cart C. Wess (Oregon 32), for four 
years advertising manager for the East 
Oregonian at Pendleton, Ore., has been 
named association manager for the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Webb will have headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and will devote much of 
his time as mediator in labor problems. 

* 

CHaRLes ALEXANDER (Kansas ’38) joined 
the staff of the Tom Fizdale publicity 
agency April 30, reporting in Hollywood 
May 7 to serve as advance agent for the 
Ranch Boys of the NBC National Barn 
Dance radio show, who will ride horse 
back from Hollywood to Chicago. 

* 


The appointment of Lawton Carver as 
sports editor of International News Serv- 
ice has been announced by Barry. Faris, 
editor-in-chief. Carver succeeds Davis J. 
Watsu who has left the wire service field 
to return to work on his home-town paper, 
the Philadelphia Record. At the same 
time, announcement was made of the ad- 
dition of Morton Moss, formerly of the 
pag York Post, to the night sports staff of 

Carver came to International News 
Service in 1936 from the New York sports 
staff of United Press. Previously, Carver 
had worked on various newspapers in the 
South, including the Tampa Tribune and 
the Daytona Beach News-Journal. He was 
sports editor of the News-Journal from 
1929 to 1934. 
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Personal Paragraphs 





Ralph L. Crosman, vice-president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, in charge of expansion, 
is Director of the College of Journalism of 
the University of Colorado. 

He began his newspaper career by 
learning to set type in a country weekly 
office in Tennessee when he was 16 years 
old. For ten years or more he served in 
various positions in the mechanical de- 
partment, filling every task, from devil up 
to foreman. He was city editor of the Fort 
Collins Morning Express for one year; 
circulation manager and special writer 
for the Fort Collins Courier for nearly two 
years. Editor of Publications for the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College six and one- 
half years: organized courses in Journal- 
istic Writing and taught two classes in 
this field. Joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in the fall of 1921, 
when there were only two courses in Jour- 
nalism. Established and developed the 
work in Journalism at Colorado, which 
was designated by the Regents last April 
to be a College of Journalism. 

Is co-author of “The Law of News- 
papers,” a textbook for schools of journal- 
ism and a desk-book for newspaper of- 
fices, published in March, 1928. During 
leave of absence in 1927-28, spent four 
and one-half months in New York com- 
pleting work on textbook, and three and 
one-half months in British Museum, Lon- 
don, in research into the journalism of the 
Seventeenth Century in England, in prep- 
aration for the writing of a history of jour- 
nalism. Writes short stories for an avoca- 
tion. 

Has been a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
since 1921, being initiated by the Colo- 
rado chapter shortly after he went to the 
University. Served as chairman of the 
Scholarship Award Committee of Sigma 
Delta Chi for three years. Is past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 





Wituiam E. Datey (Marquette °34) is 
in charge of the Waukesha county news 
bureau of the Milwaukee Journal. He 
recently married a former classmate in 


the Marquette journalism department, 
Helen Duras, a member of Theta Sigma 
Phi. 

* 

E. Ross Bartitey (Indiana °16), former 
White House correspondent of the Asso 
ciated Press and director of promotion of 
the Chicago World’s Fair, on July 1 be 
came director of the Indiana University 
news bureau. Bartley, who served as sec 
retary to former Vice-President Charles 
G. Dawes during his term of office, was 
with President Harding as Associated 
Press correspondent during his western 
trip and is credited with having written 
the first story of Harding’s death. 

Bartley succeeds Dr. Frank R. EL.Liotr 
(Indiana °17), director of publicity for 
the university for the past 17 years. 
Elliott became director of admissions for 
the university July 1. He served as ad 
viser to the Indiana chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi during the past college year. 

* 


Donne E. Carter (Georgia °38), vice 
president of the University of Georgia 
Sigma Delta Chi chapter in 1937-38, has 
joined the staff of the Atlanta Journal. 

* 


Pror. Grant M. Hype, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour 
nalism, was among the passengers rescued 
recently from the liner Ascania when it 
was stranded on a rock ledge in the St. 
Lawrence River north of Quebec. Prof. 
Hyde, accompanied by his mother, was 
on his way to London and was to have 
joined the University of Georgia Euro 
pean study tour as a lecturer, but re 
turned to Madison after the mishap. 

* 


RAYMOND CLAPPER (Kansas °17), Wash 
ington columnist for United Feature Syn 
dicate, was recently named outstanding 
columnist of the year by the Headliners 
Club, an organization of newspapermen, 
newsreel and magazine editors and radio 
commentators. 

* 

When two national officers descend 
upon a city from different directions at 
the same time, it is clearly an occasion 
for Sigma Delta Chi’s to hold a meeting 
This was the situation in Washington on 
June 22. 

Members of the alumni chapter gathered 
in the Silver Room of the National Press 
Club for a dinner welcoming Ralph L. 
Peters, national president, and James C. 
Kiper, executive secretary. 

“Pete” reported on the progress of the 
fraternity and discussed the new reclassi 
fication plan. 

Kenneth Crawford, correspondent for 
the New York Post, was elected chapter 
president for the coming year, succeed 
ing Stephen J. McDonough, and Donald 
A. Young, Associated Press, was made 
vice-president, with Kemp Charles, De 
partment of Agriculture, as secretary and 
Henry D. Ralph, Chicago Journal of Com 
merce, aS treasurer. 


Neri. L. Maurer (Iowa 33), editor, the 
Oldebolt (lowa) Chronicle, was married 
June 2 to Miss Grace B. Raffety of Oska 
loosa. Mrs. Maurer was graduated from 
Iowa State College in 1935. 
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That Radio Ban 


NEWSPAPERS throughout the coun- 
try, it appears, are engaged in a radio 
purge of their pages—that is, they are 
kicking out radio publicity pictures of 
stars of the air, radio gossip and com- 
ment columns and the radio logs or 
program schedules. 

The reason or excuse for the purge 
seems in some instances to be the need 
for cutting down on white paper. On 
the whole it seems to be a blast at radio 
as a competitor. Radio competes with the newspapers and 
magazines for the advertising dollar—so why give it a 
break in the news columns? 

Perhaps that is a wise move—but it doesn’t seem so to us. 
Suppose the newspapers ban all reference to radio—do the 
brass hats in the business office (who, we suspect, are far 
more responsible for the move than are the editors) believe 
that radio will disappear from the scheme of things? 

That same sort of reasoning (?) led some newspapers in 
the last presidential campaign to ban news, even the men- 
tion of the name of one of the candidates, a gentleman by 
the name of Roosevelt. One paper, whose blatant claim to 
being the world’s greatest newspaper makes most news- 
papermen writhe, failed, we have been told, to mention 
Roosevelt’s name for six weeks during the closing weeks 
of the campaign. 

What happened? Need we remind you? 





Supposinc the newspapers succeed in clamping down 
a ban of silence in regard to radio, its entertainers and its 
programs. What will happen? If the public wants such ma- 
terial—and we feel that it at least wants the radio programs 
or logs—the failure of the newspapers to supply such news 
and reports will simply drive the readers elsewhere. Just 
that many more readers will be turned away from news- 
papers to some other medium. 

And, lest you feel there IS no demand for programs, gos- 
sip and such, we would remind you of the marked rise in 
size and circulation of Radio Guide and other publications 
in the popular radio field. 

We see no reason for the newspapers giving up a lot of 
space to publicity handouts and puffs devoid of news. We 
see no reason for using trade names in the logs or program 
schedules unless a fee is paid for that listing. Perhaps the 
space devoted to pictures of comely singers can be cut 
down somewhat—but to kick radio part and parcel from the 
pages of the newspapers seems to us to be a major editorial 
blunder. 

Such an act will be a tremendous boost for the magazines 
aimed at the radio listener. If they carry the news, program 
notes, program listings and chatter that readers want—is it 
not to be expected that the sponsors will use that medium 
to advertise their shows? Also, isn’t it true that most of the 
sponsors of the air shows are also goodly users of black and 
white space in the newspapers? 

The situation would seem to call for the exercise of busi- 
ness and editorial judgment—to a weighing of the reader 
appeal of radio news and programs before the purge is 
made complete. 

It has always seemed to us that two of the best features 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


in any metropolitan newspaper are the 
neighborhood movie guide and the 
radio program guide. 

But then we’re probably looking at 
these features from a reader’s point of 
view and not from a business office 
slant. 

Be that as it may, if our favorite 
newspaper kicks out the listing of 
radio programs we and a lot of other 
radio listeners are going to be in the 
market for a local or national publica- 
tion containing such listings. 


What to Promote? 


NeEwSPAPER promotion departments, as we have ob- 
served in these columns in the past, have done a splendid 
and necessary job of publicizing and selling their papers as 
advertising mediums. 

As a newspaper employe who shares in the results of 
such campaigns, we have only the kindliest of feeling for 
the newspaper promotion offices which sound the praises 
of the newspaper up and down the land. They have and are 
doing a splendid job along these lines. And with all the 
competition for the advertiser’s dollar today they dare not 
let up. 


Burt, as we've also remarked in these columns, it has 
seemed to us that some space might be devoted to selling 
the newspaper to both advertisers and public alike as an in- 
stitution, as a vital part of American life. That the news- 
paper and those who make it be promoted from the reader’s 
standpoint—for the editorial content, for the paper’s char- 
acter and integrity. That phase of the newspaper has been 
publicized all too little. . 

We haven’t expressed our views as well as we would 
have liked—for we have felt the real need for such editorial 
promotion. So we'll repeat the observations of Alfred H. 
Kirchhofer, retiring president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, along these same lines at the 16th an- 
nual convention of that organization. 

Said Mr. Kirchhofer: 


“Newspapers have carried on the poorest kind of a 
public relations job. At one time we had the right to 
assume that by the very nature of our product we were 
sufficiently in contact with the public. There is need 
now for more intelligence or understanding about 
newspapers, their functions, objectives and methods. 
Too often newspapers talk of themselves or their pro- 
motional activities in terms of the most extravagant 
ballyhoo. We need in a more effective and rational 
way to interpret our aims and our motives to our 
readers. We need to tell them consistently in our own 
columns what a newspaper is. When that is better 
understood by the public, readers who now are con- 
fused by efforts to undermine the press will be less sus- 
ceptible to criticism of newspapers. In many cases a 
better job is being done to interpret the press of the 
country to the advertising space buyers than is done to 
inform the readers. We may dismiss this by saying 
that matter belongs to the promotion department but 
isn’t it really a matter of vital editorial concern?” 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2) 


anti-gas, fire and first-aid work, 
and for their benefit three lectures 
are being given by experts each 
week. Features of the firm’s inter- 
nal scheme when completed will 


“A field telephone service for 
use in the event of the normal 
service breaking down. 

“Supply of storm lanterns in 
case lighting should fail. Should 
escaping gas make the lanterns 
dangerous, thousands of bicycle 
lamps will be brought into use. 

“Loud-speakers fitted through- 


out the building so that instruc- 
ions may be issued from the con- 
trol room to avert panic. 

“Alternative accommodation for 
every department to prevent a fire 
or bombardment from causing a 
breakdown in organization. 

“Bedrooms in the office for the 
use of the staff who may be work- 
ing in shifts during an emergency, 
and a big canteen service in case 
the air-raid should be prolonged. 

“The basement of the Central 
London building, which covers 
several acres, is being made com- 
pletely gas proof, and will be used 
as a shelter for the staff against 
gas-attacks. 








THE 
PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 


bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 


are registered. 


has been operated continuously since 1925 on a nation-wide basis 
as a selective placement service for employers generally and mem- 


Hundreds of experienced men now employed but seeking ad- 
vancement have complete records filed with the bureau. 
experience qualifies them for newspaper, press association, maga- 
zine, radio, public relations, teaching staff or executive positions. 
In addition, most of the outstanding 1938 graduates of journalism 


Their 


All registrants’ records are thoroughly investigated. 








___the following records are presented for your considera- 
Employers tion with the recommendation of The Personnel Bureau. 





1. Magazine Editer. General. 
editor national magazine. 5 


2. Weekly Newspaper Editor. 


there now. Desires interest 


business office. Age 30. 


reporting, daily. Age 30. 


news service, specializing in 


metropolitan bureau. Age 33. 


reporting, copy editing on daily. 


yrs. managing editor and 


yrs. major press assn.; mer. 


yr. editor of good weekly; 
business. 6% yrs. general 


Knows weekly shop and 


3. Feature Writer. Large daily or general magazine. 3 yrs. 
fiction and feature writer with 
dailies, magazines. 2 yrs. major press assn. 1% yrs. general 


natl. feature service for 


4. Publicity, Commercial Motion Pictures. 2 yrs. reporter, 
copyreader on daily. 1 yr. editor weekly. 3 yrs. publicity, 
promotion with national concerns, with emphasis on motion 
pictures, slides—-planning and editing. Age 30. 


5. Cireulation Promotion. Magazine. 8 yrs. circulation man - 
ager national magazines. Well grounded in direct mail. Now 
employed. 1 yr. advertising sales. 1 yr. reporter on daily. 
Age 33 

6. Selence Writer. Press or feature service. 5 yrs. college 


scientific news and features. 
Minor degree in chemistry-biology. Age 26. 








35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 








For further information, or for recommendations for a specific 
position, write, wire or call (STAte 7197) 


The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“In the event of an alarm the 
fire-staff, already highly trained 
and forming the nucleus of the or 
ganization, will assemble. It will 
be responsible for marshalling the 
staff into the middle three floors of 
the building. These are considered 
the safest floors, at first, until the 
extent of a possible gas attack on 
the ground level can be ascer- 
tained. On each of these floors 
complete A.R.P. units are being 
trained. Arrangements for first 
aid and nursing will be worked out 
to the smallest detail. Every fully 
trained A.R.P. worker is to have at 
least two deputies. 

“The whole scheme will be 
worked through a control office. 

“All the wholesale houses of 
W. H. Smith and Son throughout 
the country are to be organized on 
a similar basis.” 





Lancer 


[Concluded from page 7 | 


Now about giving up the job and tak 
ing up writing. I did it because I was 
forced by lack of time either to quit re 
porting or quit writing. Writing paid 
me the most so I stopped being a re 
porter, but there have been many times 
when I missed the regular pay check, 
easy carefree living and excitement. 

Unless forced to it, a man shouldn’t 
go into fiction writing. Circumstances 
will dictate when to stop reporting and 
begin being a writer. Perhaps the boss 
will fire you, or perhaps, as in my case, 
there’s only one thing to do. 

The income depends entirely on the 
person in this business. There are 
many ups and downs and often one 
doesn’t know where his next check is 
coming from. 

Fame and fortune aren’t to be 
sought, for I write under several noms 
de plume and probably not one reader 
in five hundred who sees this will have 
heard of me or any of my noms de 
plume. 

There are some secrets and I'll not 
withhold anything. The secret of writ 
ing is practice. Incessant, constant, 
never-ending practice. You must think 
stories, day and night, and you must 
write them as long as you can punch a 
typewriter. 

Sometimes it’s hard to write and 
sometimes you'd rather write than any 
thing else. While you are living on top 
of the world it is easy to keep plugging, 
but when rejections start coming and 
you can’t seem to make stories stick, 
it’s harder than interviewing Lind 
bergh. 

I may be forced to return to news 
paper reporting someday, but I hope 
that, instead, I'll continue to make a 
living at fiction. 
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Four Dollars on the Seventh Race... 


. may disappear in the twinkling of a 
hoof beat. 





Four Dollars on a Schmeling Bn 


. may vanish in two minutes and ‘forty 
seconds. 


Four Dollars in « Crap Game 5 gt 


. may be lost in one toss of the dice. 


FOUR DOLLARS invested in a subscription to 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER will bring you f/ty- 
two issues of the newspaper man’s newspaper 
. . . keeping you posted on matters helpful to 
your career. 






EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 


















